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Qofes of Recent Exposition. 


Messrs. T. & T. Crarx will publish about 
September the first volume’ of an ENCYCLOPADIA 
OF RELIGION AND ETHICS. 


The aim of the ENcycLop#pia will be to give 
an account of Religion and Ethics in all ages and 
If it is found 
impossible to attain to so high a purpose, that 


in all countries of the world. 


is no reason why the purpose should not be 
entertained. The editor knew from the beginning 
that the thing which he aimed at was beyond him. 


But he remembered that in all life’s under- 
takings it is necessary to undertake not only 
what one is fit for, but also what one is not fit 
for. It is necessary to undertake what one is 
fit for. 
along which one’s gifts and opportunities lie— 


That is to say, there are certain lines 


lines marked out by heredity perhaps in the first 
place, and afterwards by experience and environ- 
ment. It is necessary for a man to understand 
the lines which are thus laid down for him by 
nature and to follow them. He must undertake 


what he is fit for. 


But sometimes also a man must undertake what 
he is not fit for. There is a distinguished physician 
in London, at this moment perhaps the most dis- 
tinguished, who has put it on record that just 
when his medical studies came to an end he 
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received the offer of an appointment which he 
considered himself unfit for. He called upon one 
of his professors and laid the matter before him. 
‘You consider yourself unfit for this appoint- 
ment?’ said the professor; ‘then it is just the 
appointment for you.’ And there is another man 
of whom we know, who received an appointment 
which was yet more clearly beyond his ability, 
who received about the hardest task in life that 
Yet he 


For when he 


was ever given to a man to undertake. 
undertook and accomplished it. 
told the story of it afterwards he said, ‘Unto me’ 
was this grace given that I should preach among 
the Gentiles the unsearchable riches of Christ.’ 


‘Unto me was this grace given.’ Without it, 
how little a man can do; with it, how much. A 
month ortwo agothere appeared in THE ExposiTORY 
TIMES an interesting discussion as to whether two 
We 


know that in life, where there is faith and courage, 


and two could ever mean anything but four. 


or what the cool philosopher calls optimism, two 
and two very often mean five, the additional one 
being due to this grace that is given. It is under 
that conviction that in the ENcycLoP&DIA OF 
RELIGION AND ETuHIcs an effort will be made 
persistently to give an account of Religion and 


Ethics throughout the world and in every age of it. 


It is true that the attempt has never been 
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made before. For never before have Religion 
and Ethics held the place which they now hold 
in men’s thoughts and interests. There was not 
encouragement before. Here and there a man 
has, single-handed, attempted an explanation of 
each of the great religions of the world. And 
once or twice each of the great religions has been 
put into the hands of a special student of it. 
But never before has every separate religious 
belief and practice, and every separate philo- 
sophical and ethical idea or custom, been treated 
in separate articles, and each of them by a man 
who has made that particular custom or idea his 
special study. 

The ENcYCLOPADIA OF RELIGION AND ETHICS 
will contain articles on all the great religions of 
the world, and also on all the small religions. 
And these articles will not be colourless sketches. 
For such colourless sketches have hitherto done 
nothing to enlist our interest in religion or to 
advance its study. Space will be afforded to 
men like Warde Fowler to describe the Religion 
of Rome, Ridgeway and Farnell the Religion of 
Greece, Macdonell the Religion of Vedic India, 
Goldziher Muhammadanism, Schrader the Aryans, 
and Noldeke the Ancient Arabs, with sufficient 


fulness to put life into their articles. 


But the EncycLopap1a will not only contain 
articles on all the great and small religions of the 
world. It will also contain separate articles, as 
we have said, on every separate religious belief 
and practice. For it is not possible to meet our 
present needs by a general article on each 
These needs are partly the result of 
the immense increase in our knowledge of the 
world, but they are partly due to the direction 
which in quite recent years the study of the 
Bible has taken. That direction may perhaps be 
most shortly expressed by saying that the question 
is no longer what is the inspiration of the Bible, 
but what is the Bible. In other words, the 
believer in the Bible, whatever his belief may be, 


has now to lay the Bible alongside the sacred 


religion. 


books of other religions, and by a comparison 
maintain the reason for this preference. The 
‘attack’ upon the Bible is made now along the 
lines of Comparative Religion, and parallels are 
produced from other religions to every doctrine 
and almost to every incident that it contains. 
Does it contain the doctrine of a Messiah? 
There are ‘pagan Christs,’ we are told, all the 
world over. Does it contain the incident of a 
Burning Bush that was not consumed, or the 
We have to 


make good the superiority of these incidents for 


Institution of a Memorial Supper? 


the spiritual life of man over similar incidents 
which are recorded elsewhere. 


We must meet these demands. And for that 
purpose the feature of the ENCYCLOP#DIA to 
which the editor has given most consideration is 
a great series of comparative articles. On every 
important topic which belongs to more than one 
religion there will be a series of articles by differ- 
ent authors, each author describing the subject 
according to the religion on which he is an 
authority. Thus—to take a single great example 
—on Woman there will be not one article only, 
but a number of articles. Professor Starr will 
write the American article, Professor Price the 
Babylonian, Mrs. Rhys Davids the Buddhist ; 
there will be three Christian articles — Early 
by Professor Gwatkin, Medizval by Professor 
Labanca, Modern by Principal Lindsay; the 
Egyptian article will be written by Professor 
Flinders Petrie, the Hindu by Dr. Fick, the 
Muslim by Professor Hartmann, the Parsi by 
Bishop Casartelli, the Roman by Mr. Hall, the 
Teutonic by Miss Steele Smith; and there are 
others which are not assigned yet. 


But, thoroughly as religion will be treated, it is 
only half the contents of the ENcycLop@p1a. Ethics 
will be treated as thoroughly. When the editor 
began the preparation of the ENCYCLOP#DIA six 
years ago, he expected to have to explain why 
he had made it cover both Religion and Ethics. 
For even a few years ago it was not understood 
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that the study of Religion and Ethics cannot be 
separated. One eminent scholar to whom’ our 
plans were imparted, objected to the inclusion 
of both in one work on the ground that one of 
them was all theory and the other all practice, 
and that therefore it was not only not necessary 
That 


scarcely held now. 


but not possible to bring them together. 
opinion, we believe, is 
Innumerable books have recently appeared on 
Religion or Ethics. But in all cases in which 
they have been treated separately, if they have 
been treated at all scientifically, the author has 
pointed out that he has found it impossible to 
keep: Religion and Ethics apart, and that the 
separate treatment is in appearance, not in reality, 
Almost 


every article in the ENcycLtop#pia will be a 


and due only to the exigencies of space. 


witness to the impossibility of treating them apart. 


So the inclusion of Ethics along with Religion 
was determined upon, not merely because so much 
would otherwise have been lost, but because, in 
our present state of knowledge, the one cannot 
be separated frorh the other. 
determined to include Ethics it was determined 


And when it was 


to deal with it as thoroughly as with Religion. 
Every ethical and philosophical system will be 
described, as well as every separate ethical idea 
and every separate moral practice. It may be 
found sufficient to describe RELicIon itself in a 
single great article, but it is probable that besides 
that which is said about Ethics in the articles on 
the various tribes and nations of the world, and 
besides Professor Muirhead’s introductory philo- 
sophical article, there will be a great comparative 
series of articles on Eruics, the Ethics of the 
American Indians being laid alongside those of 
the Australians, Babylonians, Buddhists, Celts, 
and all the rest. There will also be separate 
articles on Commercial Ethics, on International 
Ethics, on Literary, Medical, and Military Ethics, 
“and on the Ethics of Art. 
be written by a man who has made a special 
study of the subject and is recognized as an 


And each article will 


authority upon it. 
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The study of Ethics enters into Socialism and 
Psychology. And although there may be physical 
or material parts of these sciences which will not 
be embraced within the scope of the ENcycLoPa€p1a, 
everything in them that touches us most closely 
and makes them living issues will be found in it. 
There will be articles on the Abandonment of the 
Aged and the Exposure of Children, on Abetment, 
Abortion, Aboulia, on Accidents, Accidie, Accumu- 
lation, Activity, Adaptation, Adolescence. There 
will be a series of articles on Adoption and on 
Adultery. 
tion ; an article on Age, on Agitation, on Alcohol ; 


There will be an article on Adultera- 


a series of articles on Almsgiving or Charity; an 
article on Ambition,on Amusements, on Anarchism ; 
a great article on Animals; and many more. 


There has been no difficulty in fixing the scope 
of the ENCYCLOP#DIA OF RELIGION AND ETHICS, 
but there has been great difficulty in estimating 
its probable extent. What is wanted is thorough- 
ness. Every line will be watched to see that it 
is not wasted, but in the present temper of the 
students of Religion and Ethics the book that is 
content with colourless epitomizing is doomed to 
Each volume will be a handsome imperial 


Special printing 


failure. 
octavo of some goo pages. 
devices have been adopted in order to catch the 
eye and give ready access to the information. 
In this there is some advance on all previous 
dictionary or encyclopedic work. It is estimated 
that the volumes required will be ten in number. 
After the first, which will be issued in September, 
they will appear, it is expected, about the rate of 
one in the year. But not more than one. So 
that, although the price of such a-volume must 
be large—it is fixed at 28s. net—it will not be 
so difficult to pay it at such an interval. It is 
a great satisfaction that a very large number of 
those who have already been made aware of the 
nature of the work have subscribed for it in 
advance. And if any of the readers of THE 
Exposirory Times have the courage to send 
their names before publication, the editor or the 


publishers will be glad to receive them. It will 
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involve no prepayment or other obligation. The 
volumes may be obtained in the usual way through 
the booksellers. Prospectuses have been prepared 
and will be sent to any address that is given. 


Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton have published a 
new edition of Bishop Hall’s Christ Mystical. It 
is the reprint of a copy which General Gordon 
read and marked and then presented to the Rev. 
H. Carruthers Wilson, M.A. And it contains an 
introduction by Mr. Carruthers Wilson on General 
Gordon’s theology. What was General Gordon’s 
theology ? 

‘It will easily be seen,’ says Mr. Carruthers 
Wilson, ‘that such a man would never have a 
theology exact and homogeneous in all its details.’ 
And so far General Gordon is not singular. Very 
few of us have a theology that is exact and homo- 
geneous in all its details. ‘He took a few 
great truths of Scripture and made them part 
of his very being.” He made them part of his 
very being— General Gordon’s singularity lies 
in that. Mr. Carruthers Wilson mentions four 
great truths, 


The first is the Indwelling of God. This was 
the central truth of religion to Gordon. This was 
the truth that brought abiding peace to his own 
soul. ‘It would have been a great blessing to me,’ 
he said, ‘if someone had told me early in my 
wilderness journey to seek the realization: of the 
Holy Ghost’s presence in me, and leave the rest. 
When he found it at last, he did not possess it ; it 
possessed him. 

The doctrine which took the next place in 
Gordon’s personal theology was Faith as the result 
of the indwelling of God. He held that we 
receive the Holy Spirit as the gift of God, and 
that He awakens in us the faith which works out 
our salvation, His own words are, ‘Faith is the 
direct effect of the indwelling of the Holy Ghost.’ 
The indwelling first, faith next—that is the order. 


And ‘on. this point Gordon was very decided.’ 
So the ordinary arguments about conversion did 
not touch him. They were folly to him. ‘No 
argument is wanting,’ he said; ‘just realize that 
God’s Spirit is in you.’ 


-The third thing was an absolute trust in 
‘Everything is from God, and of 
These were his usual words. And when 
If the indwelling 
of God gave him peace, this gave him courage. 


Providence. 
God.’ 
he said everything, he meant it. 


It was his courage that most astonished the world. 
Why should he fear? He was only an instrument 
in God’s hand. Death? Death could only bring 
him closer to God. It was for this they called 
him fatalistic. ‘But at least,’ says Mr. Carruthers 
Wilson, ‘it was not the fatalism of the slothful. 
He was one of the most indefatigable workers I 
ever knew. Up early every morning, his first hour 
was given to prayer and reading. No one dare 
disturb him there. 
the Forts, and often was in Thames mud till two 


At nine he began his work at 


o’clock. The afternoon and evening were devoted 
to visiting the infirmary, workhouse, or the sick 
and infirm.’ 

The last great truth was Union with Christ. 
Union with Christ was by the indwelling of the 
Holy Ghost. And the fruits of the Holy Ghost 
were the outcome of it. He called union with 
Christ ‘the Alpha and Omega of all life.’ To 
nourish this union he read certain books of 
devotion. His three favourites were Zhe Limitation 
of Christ, Hills Deep Things of .God, and Hall’s 
Christ Mystical. : 

In estimating the place of those four doctrines 
in Gordon’s life, Mr. Carruthers Wilson differs: 
from Gordon himself. Gordon himself thought 
that the Indwelling of God was the most potent 
factor in his creed. Mr. Carruthers Wilson thinks. 
that the Union with Christ had most influence in ~ 
moulding his character and conduct. It grew 
with his growth. In 1868 he held it firmly. In 
1883 it pervades every thought, and is to be 
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noticed on almost every page of his Reflections. 
On one page he says: ‘To me the fact that my 
soul is so united to my body that I know not 
which is my body and which my soul, is a proof 
of the oneness of Christ with our souls, neither 
step being visible as a definite step, while each 
is a step.’ 


Two volumes by the Rev. Henry Howard have 
been published about the same time. 
is an exposition of the 23rd Psalm. TZv%e 
Shepherd Psalm it is called (Culley; 1s.). The 
other is called Zhe Raiment of the Soul, and Other 
Studies (Culley; 3s. 6d.). It is a volume of 
sermons. Both books are thoughtful and inde- 
pendent enough in their exposition to be called 
original. 


The one 


Even on the 23rd Psalm one may 
stay and discover something new. But there is 
nothing in either book by which to identify the 
thinker quite so unmistakably as the first sermon 
in Zhe Raiment of the Soul, the sermon that gives 
the volume its title. 

The text of the sermon is ‘ The fine linen is the 
righteous acts of the saints’ (Rev 198). You 
Mr. Howard follows the 
The fine linen is not the 
‘righteousness’ of the saints, but their ‘righteous 
acts.’ 


observe the translation. 
Revised Version. 


And it is not the righteousness of saints, as 
the Authorized Version has it, but the righteous 
acts of ¢he saints, of the very saints who are 
wearing it. In short, the meaning of the text, as 
Mr. Howard understands it, is that ‘the raiment 
in which the ransomed saint shall: appear at the 
Marriage Supper of the Lamb will have been 
woven out of the deeds which he has done in the 
body.’ 

So we have here the old metaphor of the web of 
life, and a new and startling use of it. ‘What we 
put into the shuttle,’ says Mr. Howard, ‘comes 
out in the web.’ If we do not want to see it there, 
we must not put it in here. The garment with 
which the soul shall be girt in that life will be 


woven with our own hands. It will not be a robe 


with which we shall be invested from without, or 
by the hands of any other. 


But this is very like a doctrine of good works. 
Mr. Howard is a Wesleyan. Is there such a thing 
as an unevangelical Wesleyan ? 


such thing. 


No, there is no . 
Mr. Howard is evangelical. He 
asserts the necessity of good works certainly, but 
And he puts 
Faith goes first, works 


he asserts the necessity of faith also. 
them in the nght order. 
follow. Spiritual life must precede the per- 
formance of spiritual acts. Just as we must 
postulate the possession of vital force as the 
necessary antecedent to the exercise of vital 
function, so, says Mr. Howard, we must pre- 
suppose the possession of a righteous principle as 


the necessary prelude to righteous practice. 


But if the saint’s robe of righteousness is woven 
by his own hands, how is it the gift of God? It is 
the gift of God just as Bezalel’s work in the setting 
of precious stones and the carving of wood was 
the gift of God. God did not carve the wood for 
him, He gave him the heart to carve it. It is 
said in the Gospels that God clothes the grass of 
the field. It is not said that He clothes the field 
with grass. He clothes the grass itself. For 
It is 
bare grain, it may chance of wheat or of some 


there is a time when the grass is naked. 


other kind. But in that bare grain, in every naked 
seed of grass, there is packed a whole set of 
weaving machinery, distilling apparatus, and 
pumping gear; and along with it all there is 
packed driving power in the shape of vital force. 
Place the seed under favourable conditions and 
the pumps begin to work, the shuttles begin to fly, 


and the grass receives its raiment of green or gold. 


There is still one difficulty remaining. There 
is a text which says, ‘Abraham believed God, 
and it was imputed to him for righteousness.’ 
Has Mr. Howard forgotten the doctrine of 
imputation? Has he forgotten that the righteous- 
ness of saints is the imputed righteousness of 
Christ ? 
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Mr. Howard has considered the doctrine of 
imputation. He has come to the conclusion that 
no Christian doctrine has been more misunder- 
stood or more persistently misrepresented. For 
the evangelical is often slanderously reported 
to believe that in heaven he will be able to 
appear linen made of the imputed 
righteousness of Christ, although he has never 


in fine 


done any righteous acts on earth or ever had any 
serious intention of doing them. And it must be 
confessed that sometimes, if he is a very ignorant 
evangelical, he thinks and says that that is the way 
of it. What, he asks, is the imputed righteousness 
of Christ for? 
those righteous acts which he has omitted to do, 
and for the lack of which he means to have a 


Is it not to be a substitute for 


thorough death-bed repentance? 

Mr. Howard believes in the imputed righteous- 
ness of Christ. He believes it is righteousness 
with which a man is credited before he possesses 
it actually, if he possesses it potentially. But he 
must possess it potentially. The bank manager 
gives the farmer an advance upon the coming 
The 


There is not a blade 


harvest when the seed has just been sown. 
harvest is not gathered in. 
of corn above the ground yet. It is an imputed 
harvest. But no bank manager would be justified 
in crediting a farmer with an ungathered harvest if 
he did not know that the ground had been made 
ready and that the seed had been sown. 


In the season of Advent, 1907, the Dean of 
Westminster delivered three lectures in West- 
minster Abbey on ‘The Historical Character of St. 
John’s Gospel. He has now published them 
(Longmans ; 6d. net). Dr. Robinson knows that 
the historical character of St. John’s Gospel cannot 
be satisfactorily established in three lectures. He 
has selected for discussion such points as appeal 
most readily to a popular audience. One of these 
is the raising of Lazarus from the dead. 


The Dean of Westminster addresses not only a 


popular audience, but also a believing one. He 
deliberately disregards ‘those who are unable to 
admit that any of the narratives of the raising of 
the dead can possibly be historically true.’ And, 
having selected his audience, he asks them why 
they should have more difficulty in believing in 
the raising of Lazarus than in the raising of the 
daughter of Jairus or the son of the widow of Nain. 
The only difference that he can see is that Lazarus 
was longer dead. 

But it is something that Lazarus was longer 
dead. 
The difference must not be made light of. Dr. 
He believes 


It is a good deal in a country like Palestine. 


Robinson does not make light of it. 
that ‘the ordinary processes of decay were sus- 
pended by the Divine providence which intended 
the return to life.’ 

What proof has Dr. Armitage Robinson of that ? 
Of direct proof he has none. And it is somewhat 
doubtful if the consideration he suggests by way of 
indirect proof will bear the meaning he puts upon 
it. He says that our Lord first spoke of the 
death of Lazarus as a ‘sleep.’ And in that word 
he sees a hint that the process of decay was 
suspended in expectation of Christ’s personal 
intervention. But the same word is used at the 
death of Jairus’s daughter. And it cannot have 
escaped the notice of the Dean of Westminster 
that the use of the word ‘sleep’ for death is part 
of our Lord’s teaching on the difference between 
the death that is only ‘falling asleep in Jesus’ and 
the death that is death indeed. ‘ He that is alive 
and believeth in me shall never die.’ But (in the 
apostolic phrase) ‘she that liveth in sin is dead 
while she liveth.’ 


Is it necessary to say that ‘the ordinary processes 
of decay were suspended by the Divine providence 
which intended the return to life’? We must never 
make a miracle a greater miracle than we find it 
But, on the other hand, we need never try to make 
it less. The Dean of Westminster is not one to 
be deliberately guilty of it, but there are those who 
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whittle away the supernatural elements from the 
miracles till they are no longer miracles, ‘The 
Evangelists may have been mistaken in believing 
that Christ worked miracles, but no one need try 
to prove that they did not believe it. 


The difficulties about the raising of Lazarus 
from the dead do not include the length of time 
he was in the tomb. If we can believe that he 
was raised, we can believe that he was raised after 
the fourth day. The Dean of Westminster knows 
where the difficulties lie. They belong to the 
criticism of the Gospels. They arise out of a 
comparison between St. John and the Synoptics— 


especially between St. John and St. Mark. 


The first difficulty is that there seems to be no 
place for the raising of Lazarus in the framework 
of St. Mark’s Gospel. The second is that this 
miracle seems to contradict St. Mark’s account of 
the events which led to the crucifixion. And the 
third is that, if it happened, St. Mark must have 
Dr. 
Robinson considers these difficulties separately. 


known of it and would have mentioned it. 


The first objection to the raising of Lazarus is 
that there is no place for it in the framework of St. 
Mark’s Gospel. Dr. Robinson admits that. But 
he holds that that is the fault of St. Mark’s frame- 
work. It is too narrow. It is too narrow to 
admit all the facts which we receive even from the 
other Synoptic Gospels. 
Galilee to Jerusalem. St. Mark tells it in fifty-two 
verses. St. Luke occupies four hundred verses. It 
is evident that St. Luke found St. Mark’s frame- 


Take the journey from 


work too narrow for all the incidents which he 
had discovered relating to this time, and, not 
having the means of rectifying that framework, he 
fitted in his materials as best he could without 
disturbing it. 


The second objection is that St. Mark’s narrative 
of the events which led up to the crucifixion not 
only leaves no room for the raising of Lazarus, but 
is absolutely inconsistent with it. This is a more 


serious matter. St. John seems to say that the 
raising of Lazarus was the immediate cause of 
the arrest, condemnation, and crucifixion of Jesus. 
St. Mark shows that as the Jewish rulers got more 
hostile, the Galilean popularity melted away. Jesus 
knew that the powers would strike when they 
visit to 


could. He was conscious that this 


Jerusalem would be His last. He forewarned 
His disciples. As He prophesied, so it came to 
pass. After a few days of public teaching in the 
Temple, He was betrayed, arrested, and put to 
death. No particular incident is emphasized as 


hastening on the crisis. 


Now it would be folly to deny this difference. 
Dr. Armitage Robinson does not deny it. He 
admits that in some respects the two narratives 
are inconsistent. He thinks that sometimes we 
must choose between a detail in St. Mark and 
a detail which conflicts with it in St. John; and 
that in default of other evidence we must ‘ cautiously 
apply the test of intrinsic probability.’ And he 
gives an example. He thinks that we get from 
St. John an explanation of the enthusiasm of the 
triumphal entry which is missing in St. Mark, and 
cannot be quite satisfactorily harmonized with his 
narrative. That explanation is, of course, the 
astonishment and excitement over the raising of 
Lazarus from the dead. 


But, after all, if there are discordant details, 
they are minor details. And they seem to be 
due to a difference of standpoint in telling the 
story. ‘The one narrator stands in Galilee, so 
to speak, and watches the fatal progress from 
Galilee to Jerusalem; the other narrator stands 
in Jerusalem, or its immediate vicinity, and watches 
the reception there, and describes the particular 
circumstances which made it what it was.’ 


And besides that, is it true to say that St. John 
represents the raising of Lazarus as the immediate 
cause of our Lord’s arrest and death? Dr. 
Robinson holds that it is altogether an exaggera- 


tion to say so. St. John does indeed emphasize 
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the exasperation and the plotting of His enemies 
But not in con- 
And he quotes 
nine passages, in all of which some strong offence 
is noted, and all before the raising of Lazarus. 


in connexion with this miracle. 
nexion with this miracle only. 


The impression which the raising of Lazarus makes 
upon some of the critics of the Gospels is due to 


their way of taking that section of St. John’s | 


Gospel and making it stand alone. Take it as 
it comes. Give it its place in St. John’s whole 
story, and it has by no means the emphasis which 
is claimed for it. Certainly it roused public 
interest, and in proportion as it roused public 
interest and enthusiasm, it would doubtless whet 
the edge of hostility. . But the intention to destroy 
Him was already formed, and several attempts 


had been made to carry it out. 


The last objection is that if a miracle, creating 
so great a sensation in Jerusalem, had actually 
taken place, St. Mark must have known of it, 
and if he knew of it he must have mentioned 
it. 

This is the objection which’ appeals most 
forcibly to the indifferent reader of the Gospels. 
With the careful student it carries 
weight. 


much less 
For it is an application of the old 
argument from silence, and the argument from 
silence has been much discredited in our day. 
A single discovery has often made the argument 
from silence look foolish. In this case no 
discovery is needed. St. Mark treats this whole 
period with excessive brevity. He has omitted 
many other things. -And if this thing is not so 
very significant as it has been claimed:to be, he 
may have deliberately omitted it also. He has 
enough, from the Galilean point of view, to explain 
the fatal issue. He has no need to explain, if 
indeed he knew, that the issue was hastened by 
the public sensation which this miracle produced. 


The foregoing notes had just been written when 
the Contemporary Review for April arrived, with 


an article by Professor Gwatkin on ‘The Raising 
of Lazarus.’ 


Professor Gwatkin has been reading Burkitt’s 
Gospel History and its Transmission. Te is im- 
mensely impressed by that book. He calls it 
‘Professor Burkitt’s brilliant work’; and again he 
describes it as ‘ most suggestive.’ But when Professor 
Burkitt argues that the Fourth Gospel cannot be 
historical because the Synoptists do not record the 
raising of Lazarus, he frankly rejects the argument. 


‘Of course,’ he says, ‘Professor Burkitt is far 
above the reckless criticism which summarily sets 
down every omission to ignorance. He is well 
aware that an argumentum e silentio is precarious, 
unless particular reason can be given why the 
omitted fact should have been recorded. He 
fully allows that no argument can be based on 
the omission of an ordinary incident. But, says 
he, and quite rightly, the raising of Lazarus is 
not an ordinary incident. It not only made a 
great stir at the time, but is actually the turning- 
point of our Lord’s life, for it directly caused the 
decision to put Him to death. Now if the story 
were historical, the Synoptists must have known 
it; and if they knew it, they must have recorded 
it—which they have not done. . Therefore he 
concludes that the story is not historical. And 
if the raising of Lazarus is not historical, we can 
all agree that neither is the Fourth Gospel, as a 
whole, historical.’ 

That is Professor Burkitt’s argument. Professor 
Gwatkin summarizes it in those few sentences, 
with perfect accuracy and perfect lucidity. He 
does not agree with it. He is about to call the 
He does call it unsound. At 
which step in the argument does the fallacy lie? 
It lies in the statement that if the Synoptists knew 
the fact they must have recorded it. 


reasoning reckless. 


Before we can presume to say that an author 
must record this or that, we have to make sure 


what sort of book he meant to write. Professor 
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Gwatkin does not think that Professor Burkitt 
made sure. He does not think that he gave 
the matter a thought. Professor Burkitt, he 
Says, treats the Evangelists as if 
modern _ historians. 


they were 
He takes it as self-evident 
that they could not have deliberately omitted 
any fact which a modern historian would think 
important. 
evident. 


But this cannot be taken as self- 
It must be proved. And until it is 
proved Professor Burkitt’s argument is in the 
air. 

Professor Gwatkin does not deny that the Evan- 
gelists have an interest in facts. But their interest 
in facts, he says, is not historical, it is religious. 
It is true that St. Luke is careful to determine a 
Single date. But his determination of that single 
date is the exception which proves the rule. In 
this respect the Gospels are like the ‘ Lives of the 
Saints.’ 


a very good idea of the man, but it is singularly 


Adamnan’s Life of Columba gives us 
barren of historical information. In like manner, 
the purpose of the Evangelists is not to satisfy the 
historian’s curiosity, but to show what manner of 
man the Lord was. 
would be careful to record at least the most 
astonishing displays of power they could hear of. 
If the Synoptists do 
not record the raising of Lazarus, neither does 
St. John record, the raising of Jairus’s daughter 
and of the widow’s son at Nain. 


But they are not careful. 


And there is more in the matter than that. If 
the Evangelists had their reasons for recording 
certain facts, they may have had their motives 
for omitting other facts. Let us take a hint 
from the marked reticence of St. Luke about the 


family at Bethany. Is it not possible that the 


We may think that they > 


Synoptists left. out the story of Lazarus, whom 
the Jews sought to kill, deliberately, just as they 
have omitted the name of the disciple who struck 
off the servant’s ear? ‘There are many stories,’ 
says Professor Gwatkin, ‘and even some of passing 
notoriety, which no right-minded man will care to 
publish till certain persons have been placed by 


death beyond the reach of danger.’ 


But, says Professor Burkitt, the difficulty about 
the omission of the raising of Lazarus is that, 
according to the Fourth Gospel, it actually caused 
the decision to put Jesus to death. Professor 
Gwatkin thinks that Dr. Burkitt makes too much 
of that. That decision was coming at any rate. 
It was only a question of sooner or later. The 
Pharisees had long ago taken counsel with the 
Herodians to put Him to death. These Herodians 
were roughly the Sadducees. But the dominant 
Sadducees, the priests who had the power to carry 
the counsel into action, seem to have been un- 
willing to help them. When they gave their help 
it was effective. But why should they help? The 
Prophet of Nazareth was a pestilent fellow, but 
He had not attacked ¢hem very much; and if 
He was a thorn in the side of, the Pharisees, 
that was a reason for letting Him alone. The 
stir made by the raising of Lazarus, however, 
thoroughly alarmed them. Caiaphas went over 
clear for a 


to the Pharisees. The way was 


decision. It is partly as a preface to this 
decision that St. John seems to tell the story, 
just as he relates the Feeding of the Five 
Thousand 
Capernaum. And as he tells it he enables us 
to see that if Christ died for that nation, and 


not for that nation only, He gave His life a 


with a view to the discourse at 


ransom in a special sense for Lazarus. 
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The Self-Consctousness of Jesus and (Be 
Servant of (Be Bord. 


By ProressorR THE Rev. H. A. A. Kennepy, M.A., D.Sc., ToRonrvo. 


I. 


The Old Testament Revelation. 


ALL investigations which have their starting-point 
in the self-consciousness of Jesus must be, from 
the nature of the case, hypothetical. The inner 
life of any individual is, in large measure, 
sacrosanct. Analysis of the elements which go to 
shape even the least complex personality can 
never surpass a probability. ‘The most potent 
motives and aims will generally be concealed. 
This principle will apply with immensely greater 
force to the self-consciousness of Jesus. The 
loftier and profounder the individuality, the more 
inevitably must it elude the common scrutiny. ‘The 
average standards of thought and feeling, at which 
we arrive by personal self-examination, are baffled 
by the dominant figures in history. Both history 
and experience show that Jesus stands solitary. 

It is quite legitimate, of course, for modern 
scholars to expend their energy in estimating, 
for example, the various factors which composed 
the environment of Jesus, and thus may be 
reckoned among the influences which had a part 
in moulding His character. There is some satis- 
faction in attempting to picture the natural setting 
of His early days, His home life, His educa- 
tion, the devout circle of His family friends, the 
pressure of social conditions, the impact on His 
mind of religious truth as handed down in the Old 
Testament. Some would go further, and assign a 
place to the theology of the synagogue, the thought- 
forms of the Jewish community, above all, the 
popular presentations of the Messianic Hope. 
Suppose it were possible to reach approximately 
accurate judgments on these influences, the supreme 
fact remains untouched, the mystery of His 
personality. That by virtue of which His followers 
call Him Lord is precisely the stratum of His being 
which defies analysis. It is so in greater or less 
degree with all the creative persons in the history 
of the race. They are not bundles of influences 
which you can take apart and label by specious 
names, Greek, Jewish, Babylonian, and the like. 


If this were possible, their achievements would 
have been commonplace. It is the additional 
factor, which has fused all the other forces of 
their being into a commanding sovereignty of 
nature and influence, that has given them their 
imperial power over the lives and destinies of their 
fellows. When his friend Eckermann remarked 
how ready people were to doubt the originality of 
some famous man, and to attempt to trace the 
sources from which his ability was derived, Goethe 
said, ‘That is very ridiculous, we might as well 
question a strong man about the oxen, sheep, and 
swine which he has eaten.’ 

But there is another tendency prevalent at the 
present time, which must no less carefully be guarded 
against. There is a certain view of history which 
regards the material handed down in the records 
of past centuries as dave data. Certain figures 
emerge upon the scene of human _ existence. 
Outlines of their lives are presented, which never 
profess to be complete. Important sayings are 
recorded. Crucial events and experiences are 
described. From the nature of things, large gaps 
remain in the narrative. How is the historian to 
deal with the situation? We are told that he may 
do nothing more than reproduce his authorities, 
after critically testing their material. The serious 
consequences of this conception of history, as a 
grouping of statistics, are most clearly seen in the 
interpretation of commanding personalities. Even 
the most complex human experience is a unity. 
And the student of history, if history is to have 
meaning, demands something like a unified picture 
of experience. 

In no case is this more clamant than in that of 
Jesus. The Synoptic Gospels are nothing more 
than brief sketches of His career, based on a 
selected group of materials. Certain focal points 
are emphasized in the narrative. The impression 
He makes as a growing boy, His Baptism, His 
Temptation, His relation to the Baptist, His 
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authoritative teaching, His caution against false 
views of His position, His works of mercy, His 
unique claims, the confession of His disciples, His 
conviction of His approaching Passion, His Death 
and Resurrection,—these are the hinges on which 
the record turns. Again and again the careful 
reader is conscious of a hiatus. This is peculiarly 
true of the earlier period. The ‘silent years’ at 
Nazareth must have been epoch-making in their 
significance for Jesus. 

Now the scholars to whom I have referred (e.g. 
Schweitzer, Von Reimarus su Wrede, pp. 279, 330, 
e¢ al.) insist that we confine ourselves to the bare 
data of the Gospels. They forbid all ‘reading 
between the lines.’ They pour contempt on what 
they call ‘psychologizing’ (psychologisteren). No 
wonder that at the close of an elaborate discussion 
of the Jesus of the Gospels, Schweitzer concludes : 
‘The historical Jesus must be for our time a 
stranger or an enigma’ (p. 397). 
refuse to accept that situation. The New Testament 
is for them, in a sense, the most real of all worlds. 
The Jesus of the New Testament, so far from being 
an enigma, is the clue to the meaning of their own 
lives. Otherwise these must be insoluble riddles. 
They are disposed, therefore, to question the 
methods of investigation which have led to such an 
impasse, and to substitute others. Probably it will 
turn out that the despised ‘ psychologizing’ is the 
most fruitful of all. For what does it truly mean ? 
Nothing else than that sympathetic approach to the 
subject which alone makes genuine interpretation 
possible.1 As regards the life of Jesus the in- 
evitableness of the method is obvious. 

I have spoken of the gaps in the Synoptic 
outline. Now, in so far as these merely affect 
chronology, they are of secondary importance. It 
is otherwise when we are confronted by Jesus’ Messi- 
anic claims. Itis a satisfactory result of the most 
recent New Testament criticism that even scholars 
of a keenly critical bias, like H. J. Holtzmann, 
Bousset, Wernle, and others, are here in agreement 
as to the facts. Jesus did claim to be Messiah. 
‘Every attempt to contest the Messianic claim of 
Jesus founders upon the wholly unmistakable final 
confession: “I am,” Mark 14°’ (Holtzmann, 


op. cit. Pp. 29). 


1Cf. H. J. Holtzmann, Das Messtanische Bewusstsein 
Jesu, p. 49: ‘Without a certain measure of divination it is 
impossible to have a historical work which rises above the 
level of a chronicle.’ 


But Christians: 


the scribe, Zerubbabel. 


Controversy is still keen as to the processes 
of Jesus’ Messianic consciousness. When did it 
emerge into clearness? How did it take shape? 
What was its relation to His consciousness of 
Sonship? What is the psychological basis of that 
wonderful phenomenon of His personality? It is 
vain to expect satisfying answers to these questions. 
Those of us who in Jesus find God will ask the 
questions with profoundest reverence. And yet 
they are bound to be asked. And any light which 
may be thrown upon them must be welcome. It 
is in view of this situation that we propose to 
discuss the relation of the remarkable figure of the 
Servant of the Lord to the Messianic consciousness 
of Jesus. 

It will be needless to spend much time on the 
numerous critical problems which surround the 
interpretation of this noteworthy conception. The 
material which is of chief importance for our 
purpose is that contained in the so-called Ebed- 
Jahweh Songs which are found in Is 42!? 
Aone 5078" “52th 3 te ee \WVesisnallaalsorqerer eto 
611%, which, in any case, has a close relation to 
the other sections. 

It is well known that the above passages portray 
the Servant of Jehovah with the features of an 
individual. But besides, there are various refer- 
ences to the Servant in Deutero-Isaiah (usually 
marked off by recent investigators as embracing 
chaps. 40-55), which quite plainly refer to the people 
of Israel, eg. 4219 4471-22 4870 ete. Accordingly 
Duhm and others have attempted to show that 
the Songs of the Servant are of later origin than 
Deutero-Isaiah, and the work of a different author. 
These scholars further believe that the remarkable 
personal characteristics of the Figure were derived 
from actual historical individuals, Jeremiah, Eleazar 
Sellin actually identified 
the Servant with Zerubbabel. It is by no means 
improbable that striking traits in the delineation 
were suggested by the actual experiences of godly 
men in the nation. But definite identifications 
must surely be rejected as arbitrary. And it is 
noteworthy that recent discussions of the problem 
(especially that of Giesebrecht, Der Knecht Jahwes 
des Deuterozesaja) have strongly confirmed the 
position that the Songs of the Servant form an 
integral part of Deutero-Isaiah (see especially the 
parallels in Giesebrecht, pp. 128-131). 

This result has, of course, an important bearing 
on the meaning of the conception as a whole. 
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For it suggests that there will probably be no 
fundamental contradiction between the representa- 
tion of the Servant as in some sense equivalent to 
‘Jacob’ (e.g. 441) or ‘Israel’ (eg. 4471), and the 
wonderful personifications in such passages as 
5218-5312 Jt is scarcely necessary in this dis- 
cussion to emphasize the distinction between the 
actual manner in which the broad outlines of the 
prophet’s foreshadowing were filled in as a com- 
pleted picture in the historical person, Jesus Christ, 
and the shape which these outlines took for the 
mind of the prophet himself and those of his 
contemporaries who understood his utterances. 
It is pretty generally agreed that this prophecy 
‘has for its author a prophet writing towards the 
close of the Babylonian captivity’ (Driver, Z.O.7. 
p. 223). He has had a fresh vision of the meaning 
of those crushing experiences of disaster through 
which his nation has passed. He discerns that 
they are not mere isolated misfortunes, but have a 
place in God’s unified purpose for humanity. They 
constitute a discipline of suffering which is to have 
profound moral issues. ‘Those who have learned 
the Divine lesson have undergone a spiritual 
purification in order that they may discharge a 
world-wide function. ‘It is too light a thing that 
thou shouldest be my servant to raise up the tribes 
of Jacob, and to restore the preserved of Israel: I 
will also give thee for a light to the Gentiles, that 
thou mayest be my salvation unto the end of the 
earth’ (Is 49°). This passage is extraordinarily 
suggestive for the meaning of the conception. In 
the first place, the ‘Servant’ is clearly distinguished 
from ‘the tribes of Jacob,’ and ‘the preserved of 
Israel.’ That is to say, in the light of descriptions 
such as 4411, the ‘Servant’ stands for a community 
within the community, or, if we choose to use the 
term, for the zdea/ Israel. } In the second place, the 
‘Servant’ is to be the medium of God’s redemptive 
purpose on the widest scale. It is by virtue of his 
operations that the kingdom of God (to adopt a 
later phrase) shall be finally established. This 
later aspect of the conception is perfectly clear. 
But we must return, for a moment, to the 
former. When we speak of the ‘ideal Israel,’ we 
do not mean that the prophet is simply living in a 
land of dreams, far from the solid earth. Each 
stage in their experience of God’s dealings with 
them has emphasized for the people of Israel some 
special element in the Divine purpose, has  contri- 
buted some distinct features to the end and goal 


of their development as the instrument in God’s 
intention of salvation for the world. We can 
discern that with absolute clearness, as we look 
back across the O.T. period, and follow the 
orderly succession of its epochs. The prophet 
felt the same truth intuitively, on the ground of 
experience. As he surveyed the history, he would 
be conscious that in each stage of the development 
there existed a sketch, if one may so say, of the 
ideal, a sketch gradually filled in as the spiritual 
outlook of the people was enlarged, its lines and 
colours growing in beauty and balance, until at last 
it stood before him in this mysterious, finished 
picture of the Servant of Jehovah. 

It seems almost irrelevant to ask whether the 
Servant can be identified with the conception of 
Messiah. The question is generally put on the 
assumption that the Messiah is the supreme figure 


of the religious forecasts of the O.T. But, as a 


great scholar has expressed it : ‘ what is interpreted 
as Messianic in the New Testament, is rather 
everything in the Old Testament that is ideal of its 
own kind, whatever that kind may be—an idealism 
only to be realized in the last times, whether, for 
example, it be the king, or the people, or the priest, 
or the individual saint’ (Davidson, 0.7. Theology, 
p. 366). These words go to the heart of the 
situation. They imply that the Servant is certainly 
to be regarded as belonging to the realm of 
Messianic ideas and hopes, a channel of God’s saving 
grace, whatever be the local background of the 
Figure or personification for the mind of the 
prophet. Accordingly, it is of only secondary 
importance to inquire whether the personification 
ever passes over into a person, whether the ideal is 
ever truly individualized. The Servant is, in any 
case, the concentration of the loftiest spiritual 
conceptions which have ever dawned on the soul 
of the prophet. And in this prophet we touch the 
high-water mark of O.T. revelation. 

To prepare the way for our more special investi- 
gation, we have still to consider more closely those 
functions of the Servant which the prophet places 
in the forefront. Plainly, the term he has chosen 
gives the clue to his thought. This wonderful 
figure is the Servant of Jehovah. He is at His 
bidding to carry out His behests. There is nothing 
accidental in the work laid upon him. He has 
been ‘called from the womb’ (49!), ‘formed from 
the womb to be his servant’ (49°). He is God’s 
Chosen in whom His soul delights (42! 431°). All 
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that is said of him, of his unique character and 
endowments, is said in view of the work he has to 
accomplish. God has put His Spirit upon him 
(421), He has made him a true and polished shaft 
(49). He has given him the tongue of them that are 
taught (504%). The Servant has accepted his 
mission,: although it involved sore humiliation 
and suffering. ‘I gave my back to the smiters. .. . I 
hid not my face from shame and spitting’ (50°). 


He was able to face these trials through the: 


consciousness of God’s nearness to him: ‘In the 
shadow of his hand hath he hid me’ (49”); ‘He 
is near that justifieth me . .. who will contend 
with me’ (508); ‘I the Lord have called thee in 
righteousness, and will hold thine hand, and will 
keep thee’ (42°). ‘The bearing of the Servant is 
in harmony with his origin and vocation. ‘He 
shall not cry, nor lift up, nor cause his voice to be 
heard in the street: a bruised reed shall he not 
break’ (427°); ‘Behold my servant shall deal 
wisely’ (521%). His mission is uniquely glorious: 
‘to raise up the land’ (498), ‘to restore the pre- 
served of Israel’ (49°), ‘to set judgment (or, right) 
in the earth’ (424), ‘for a light to the Gentiles, to 
open the blind eyes, to bring out the prisoner from 
the dungeon’ (42%), to be God’s ‘salvation unto 
the ends of the earth’ (49°). 


But most impressive of all, it need scarcely be 
said, is the delineation of chap. 53. We have had 
hints already that the Servant’s vocation led him 
along a path of shame and suffering (eg. 50°). 
Now the meaning of these mysterious experiences 
is unfolded. ‘He was wounded for our transgres- 
sions : he was bruised for our iniquities . . . the 
Lord made to light on him the iniquity of us all’ 
(53° °).1 His experience is vicarious. That in his 
lot which seemed so disastrous was in reality the 
climax of his Divine vocation. ‘It pleased the 
Lord to bruise him . . . as a lamb that is led to 
the slaughter, and as a sheep that before her 
shearers is dumb, yea, he opened not his mouth.’ 
Yet ‘if his life should make a guilt-offering, he 
should see a seed, he should prolong his days, 
and the purpose of Jehovah by his hand should 
prosper. . . . Therefore I set him a share with 
the great, yea, with the strong shall he share the 
spoil, because he poured out his life unto death, 
and bare the sin of the many’ (5310 7-10.11. 12, 
mainly G. A. Smith’s translation). Could these 
extraordinary affirmations have been at all intelli- “ 
gible apart from their New Testament realization ? 

1Tt makes no difference, for our purpose, whether the 


words are interpreted as spoken by Israel or by the Gentiles, 
as some scholars believe. 


The Break Teré Commentary. 


Tae GREAT TEXTS OF ST. LUKE: 


LUKE XXII. 19. 


‘And he took bread, and when he had given 
thanks, he brake it, and gave to them, saying, This 
is my body which is given for you: this do in re- 
membrance of me.’—R.V. 


EXPOSITION. 


‘When he had given thanks.’—The other two reports 
give ‘ He blessed,’ instead of ‘ He gave thanks.’ There is, 
of course, no real difference between them, Thanksgiving 
and blessing both entered into what we may call the Jewish 
‘Grace,’ and were so far convertible terms. It is noticeable 
that St. Paul’s account in 1 Co 11 agrees on this point 
with St. Luke’s, —PLUMPTRE. , 

‘ This is my body.’—The metaphorical language could 
not be misunderstood by Jews. Jesus said, ‘I az the light,’ 
‘I am the door,’ ‘I am the way.’ In the O.T. we read 


‘ All flesh zs grass’ (Is 40°), where the simple verb ‘ to be ” 
evidently introduces a metaphor. Analogously we may 
understand our Lord’s words here to mean, ‘ This represents 
My body.’—ADENEY. 

‘This do.’—The proposal to give these words a sacri- 
ficial meaning, and translate them ‘ Offer this, Sacrifice this, 
Offer this sacrifice,’ cannot be maintained. It has against it 
(1) the ordinary meaning of moretv in N.T., in LXX, and in 
Greek literature generally ; (2) the authority of all the Greek 
Fathers, who knew their own language, knew the N.T. and 
LXX, and understood the words as having the ordinary 
meaning, ‘Perform this action’; (3) the authority of the 
Early Liturgies, which do not use roveiy or facere when the 
bread and wine are offered, but mpoopépew or offerre, although 
the words of institution precede the oblation, and thus sug- 
gest movety or facere; (4) the authority of a large majority of 
commentators, ancient and modern, of the most various 
schools, who either make no comment, asif the ordinary mean- 
ing were too obvious to need stating: or give the ordinary 
meaning without mentioning any other as worthy of con- 
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sideration, or expressly reject the sacrificial meaning ; (5) 
the testimony of the Septuagint, in which the various 
and frequent Hebrew words which mean ‘ offer ’ or ‘ sacrifice ’ 
are translated, not by zrocetv, but by mporgépery or avadépew, 
or the like; (6) the fact that here and in 1 Co 11% Zhe 
writer might easily have made thé sacrifictal meaning clear 
by using mpoodépewy or avapépew. He has not even suggested 
such a meaning, as he might have done by writing movetre 
Tovrov, 2.€. ToUTov Tov dprov. He has given asa translation 
of Christ’s words neither ‘ Offer this bread,’ nor ‘ Offer this,’ 
nor ‘Do this bread’ (which might have suggested ‘ Offer 
this bread’), but ‘ Do this thing. —PLUMMER. 

‘In remembrance of me.’—‘ With a view to.a calling to 
mind, a recollection, of Me.’ The word means more than a 
mere record or memorial, and is in harmony with the pres. 
imperat. rove?re: ‘ Continually do this in order to bring Me 
to mind,’ z.e. ‘to remind yourselves and others of the re- 
demption which I have won by My death.” The Eucharist 
is to be a continual calling to mind of Him who redeemed 
men from the bondage of sin, as the Passover was an annual 
calling to mind of redemption from the bondage of Egypt 
(Ex 127427 738-14) — PLUMMER. 


THE SERMON. 
He took Bread. 
By Professor George Adam Smith, D.D., LL.D. 


I wish to speak of the bearing of this Sacrament 
upon our common life. We are tempted to treat 
it as a special and occasional means of grace 
which has no practical effect upon the intervals of 
life between its celebrations. The things embodied 
in it are the highest mysteries of the gospel. But 
Christ brings them near to us in signs which 
express their daily usefulness. He took bread, and 
fle took wine, and then, in order to show how 
practical He would be, after supper He took a 
towel. et us then recall three of the main wants 
of our common life—its want of struggle against 
sin, its want of love, its want of consecration—and 
see how this Sacrament meets these. 

i. A struggle against sin. 
of the struggle—bread of strength and wine of 
pardon. But we are not allowed to forget how 
our sin was removed, what it cost our Lord in 
battle and in death. And there is more than the 
vision of His struggle. There is the call to enter 
upon struggle ourselves. We have to be crucified 
with Christ. Have we entered upon this struggle ? 
How reproachfully do these elements address our 
common life: ‘Ye have not resisted unto blood, 
striving against sin.’ 

i. Our want of love. God commendeth His 
love toward us—where more than in the Sacra- 


ment? 


We enjoy the fruits — 


And then we feel our want of love in 
comparison. But there is grace. And there is 
not only grace but an example and a Divine 
infection. For this love is not beyond our imita- 
tion. We seek from the Cross an enthusiasm for 
something great: we ought to seek that the 
harshness or the meanness of our daily tempers 
should be driven forth from us by His love. Let 
us ask from Christ the Spirit of the Cross for our 
daily life—habitual patience, self-restraint, self- 
forgetfulness, charity, and tenderness for others. 

ili. Zhe want of consecration. "Two things trouble 
us. First, our slight influence for good; and 
secondly, the number of vulgar temptations which 
assail us, the occupation of our minds by sordid 
things, the irritation of our hearts by trifling 
worries. Both are due to want of consecration. 
Here, therefore, we have a new opportunity. Here 
we are called to give ourselves once more to God. 
Let His love consume in us all that is dishonour- 
able. Let us be moved to-day by these mercies of 
God—so apparent, so urgent—to present our 
bodies a living sacrifice, holy and acceptable unto 
God, which is our reasonable service. 


In Remembrance. 
By the Rev. Charles Jerdan, M.A., LL.B. 


The Lord’s Supper is a Monument. It is a 
monument nineteen centuries old. But the in- 
scription on it, ‘In Memory of Jesus,’ is as fresh 
as ever. 

i. The monument commemorates Azs death. 
The sacramental elements show this. The sacra- 
mental actions show it also. And the sacramental 
words, ‘Christ crucified,’ is the centre of gravity 
in Christian doctrine. I am He that liveth and 
was dead. 

il. It represents His death as a Sin-offering. 
Broken for you—shed for you. That is His own 
explanation of His death. The Apostle’s explan- 
ation is in keeping—He was made a curse for us. 

ii. The monument refers to the death of Christ 
as our Pascal Lamb. It was ‘as they were eating’ 
the pascal lamb that He set this new rite in the 
bosom of the Passover. He put Himself in the 
place of the lamb. Therefore we feed upon Him 
as the Bread of Life. For, as the Passover was a 
feast, and the flesh of the slain lamb was eaten 
with thanksgiving and with joy, so in receiving the 
bread and the cup we participate in all the benefits 
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of His atoning death—a peace which passeth 


understanding, a joy unspeakable and full of | 


glory. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


THE broken body of the Lord Jesus given for us receives 
a striking illustration in the work and death of Livingstone. 
In the eighteen years of solitary travel in Africa he was worn 
out. Reduced by fever, starved, bereaved (the disablement 
by the lion’s jaws was one of the lesser of his physical suffer- 
ings), a man of sorrows and acquainted with grief, he not 
only opened up Central Africa by his discoveries, but touched 
the imagination and heart of the world by his sufferings. It 
was his death that completed and crowned this breaking of 
his body for Africa. Borne in a litter to Chitambo’s country, 
and laid in the hut at Ilala, he finished his course. On his 
knees he was found, dead, arresting for ever the attention of 
the Church, and challenging Christians to evangelize Africa. 
To make the breaking of his body perfect and manifest for 
all time, the heart was buried there in the centre of the 
continent, and the body was brought by Susi and Chamah 
to the coast, and thence to the central shrine of the Anglo- 
Saxon world. Out of that broken body has sprung the 
evangelization of the Congo and of Uganda; Livingstonia 
and the mission stations on Nyassa testify to it. It will 
work its miracles until all Africa is won to Christ.—ROBERT 
F, Horron, Hampstead. 


And when he had given thanks.—-The Eucharist is 
our thanksgiving service for the broken body and poured out 
blood of Jesus. But we sometimes forget that Jesus gave 
thanks as He broke the bread, and broke His body for us. 
Ours is the joy of redemption ; His is the joy of sacrifice. 

Some years ago, when it was known that our Government 
was about to conduct a campaign in the Soudan, an offer of 
assistance was received from the New South Wales colony. 
The offer was accepted, and created intense excitement. The 
news was received in Sydney on a Sunday, and soon spread 
through the whole city. And when next morning it was 
officially published, there was but one cry from north to 
south, from east to west, ‘We are Ready.’ From little 
villages hid in the woods, from dusty towns out on the 
parched plains, the telegrams poured in. ‘ We will send five 
men,’ said a tiny settlement. ‘We will send twenty,’ said 
another. ‘Take one hundred,’ said a third, ‘and God bless 
the mother country.’ Old men whose legs were stiff found 
them grow lissom, as, their eyes brightening at the news, 
they cried, ‘ Hurrah for Old England,’ and offered to carry a 
gun, and spill their blood for the Home Land. Women in 


our midst and in the far-off colony said, ‘Send us to nurse 


the wounded.’ From far and near, from the squatter in the 
back blocks, and the merchant in the city, there came gifts 
of money; ‘ Take this, and more if you want it,’ they said. 
And mothers had no prouder boast than ‘ Our boys are going 
to the war.’ They were ready to break their bodies, to pour 
out their blood for their country ; to give themselves to fight 
for the motherland, And the sacrifice was accompanied by 
the keenest joy. Does this not help us to understand the 
mysterious joy of the Saviour as He broke His body and 
poured out His blood for us? 


This is my body which is given for you.—Some time 
after the American Civil War the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher 
visited the Soldiers’ Cemetery at Nashville, United States. 
‘Here,’ he says, ‘I observed a man planting a flower over 


a grave. I approached him and asked if his son was buried 
there. ‘‘ No,” wastheresponse. ‘‘Ason-in-law?” ‘* No.” 
* Avbrotherr  ““Nose) “Atrelativer: 9 “No. s Whose 


memory, then, do you cherish?” I ventured to ask. After 
delaying a moment, and putting down a small board which 
he had in his hand, he replied, ‘* Well, I will tell you. 
When the war broke out I lived in Illinois. I wanted to 
enlist, but I was poor, and a large family of children de- 
pended upon me for their daily bread. Finally, as the war 
continued, I was drafted. No draft-money was given me; 
I was unable to procure a substitute, and made up my mind ~ 
to go. After I had got everything in readiness, and was 
just going to report for duty at the conscript camp, a young 
man whom I had known came up to me and said, ‘ You 
have a large family whom your wife cannot support while 
you are gone, I will go for you.’ In the battle of Chicka- 
manga the poor fellow was dangerously wounded, and he, 
along with others, was taken back to hospital at Nashville. 
After a lingering illness he died and was buried here. Ever 
since hearing of his death I have been desirous of coming to 
Nashville, and seeing that his remains were properly buried. 
Having saved sufficient funds I came on yesterday, and here 
to-day found the poor fellow’s grave.” On completing his 
story the man took up the small board and inserted it at the 
foot of the grave. Turning to look at it, I saw this simple 
inscription, and nothing more: ‘‘ He died for me.””’ 


His members marred with wounds are we 
In whom the Spirit strives, 

One Body of one Mystery, 
One Life tn many lives. 


Darkly as in a glass we see 
The mystic glories glow, 

Nor shrink from God’s Infinity 
Incarnate here below ! 


In flower and dust, in chaff and grain, 
He binds Himself and dies; 

We live by His eternal pain, 
His hourly sacrifice. 


The limits of our mortal life 
Are His: the whisper thrills 
Under the sea’s perpetual strife 
And through the sunburnt hills. 


“The Answer,’ by ALFRED NoyEs. 
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The Origin of Life. 


By tHE Rey. F. R. Tennant, D.D., LATE CHAPLAIN OF GONVILLE AND Caius COLLEGE IN THE 
UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE, UNIVERSITY LECTURER ‘IN THE PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION. 


Amonc the various questions belonging to the 
sphere of natural science which are sometimes 
considered to possess significance for theology, 
is the problem of the origin of life. An historical 
account of the progress of scientific research and 
speculation on this matter may therefore prove 
to be not without interest to readers of a theological 
journal. The present paper is intended to offer 
such an account, and at the same time to confirm 
the belief that theology is indifferent to the still 
disputed question.as to whether the theory of 
Biogenesis be true or not. 

The name SBvogenesis was given by Professor 
Huxley to the doctrine that all living matter 
originates from pre-existing living matter. The 
same view has sometimes been denoted by 
Panspermism. The opposite doctrine, which main- 
tains the possibility of living organisms arising 
from inorganic matter, has been termed Adzogeneszs 
(Huxley), Archediosis (Bastian), spontaneous genera- 
tion, Generatio aeguivoca (in earlier periods) ; 
Haeckel uses Arvchigony to describe the origin of 
living organisms from lifeless matter in the past. 

The latter belief obtained universally throughout 
the ancient and medieval periods. Anaximander 
held that life arose from water, and especially 
asserts that eels were known to spring from dead 
matter. Parmenides held that men were derived 
from the primitive earth-slime under the influence 
of the sun’s heat. Aristotle and others among the 
ancient Greek philosophers entertained the belief 
that certain of the lower animals at least, such as 
fish and insects, had a similar origin; while 


Democritus and Epicurus taught that plants are 
produced from the earth like feathers and _ hairs 
from the bodies of animals. Lucretius gives 
expression to the same idea when he asserts 
(De Rerum Natura, v. 793 ff.) that living 
creatures still spring out of the earth after sun- 
shine and rain; and we find it again in Ovid 
(Met. i. 416 ff.). 

From Aristotle the belief in genxeratio aeguivoca 
passed to the schoolmen. In the writings of 
some of the alchemists it takes very curious 
shapes. Van Helmont describes a method for 
producing a live mouse; the scientist Caesalpino. 
held that frogs were generated from slime in 
sunshine ; and the philosopher Bacon (of Verulam) 
believed that certain stout plants arose spontane- 
ously from the earth. Indeed, the belief in 
spontaneous generation was undisputed until the 
seventeenth century, and it is not quite clear 
whether even Harvey did not sanction it. 

The first to test the traditional ‘theory in a 
scientific way was the Italian physician, Francesco 
Redi. By the simple experiment of covering fresh 
meat with a fine gauze, he showed that although 
the meat putrefied it produced no maggots ; these, 
therefore, in ordinary circumstances, developed 
from something introduced from without: in fact, 
from the eggs deposited by the flies. Redi’s 
experiments threw doubt on the spontaneous 
generation of any but the humblest form of life, 
and went far to establish the doctrine omne vivum 
e vivo, which soon became hardened into a dogma 
of orthodox science. For the development of 


microscopy revealed the complexity of organization 
of the lowest living forms as compared with non- 
living matter, and tended to widen the gulf between 
the organic and the inorganic. 

The belief in spontaneous generation, as a process 
now going on, has, however, died hard, even in 
scientific circles. The doctrine of biogenesis was 
supposed to be contrary to the teaching of the 
Bible, and the first scientific protest against Redi’s 
results came from a’ priest, a Scotchman of the 
name of Needham. Needham deserves to be 
remembered as the originator of the method of 
studying the problem of the origin of organisms 
by means of infusions in sealed tubes—a method 
always employed afterwards, with increased 
refinements. After endeavouring to revive ex- 
perimental evidence for the spontaneous generation 
of a species of worm, he made infusions of hay, 
which were known to breed organisms, boiled them 
and corked them in order to kill such organisms 
as were present at the time and to prevent the 
access of germs from without; and he found 
nevertheless, that in time his preparations bred 
animalcules. Needham’s results were useful to 
Buffon, who at the time was constructing his 
theory of ‘organic molecules.’ According to this 
theory, life is a property of certain molecules, 
supposed to be indestructible, which, in a dead 
animal or vegetable, remain dormant, until macera- 
tion, such as takes place in the making infusions 
of meat or hay, gives them the opportunity to 
manifest their vitality. These molecules were 
identified with the living bodies produced in 
‘Needham’s boiled solutions. 

Needham’s results were in turn challenged by a 
contemporary Italian investigator, Abbé Spallanzani, 
who repeated his experiments with a view to 
ascertaining whether he had really succeeded, as 
had been supposed, in excluding access of air 
to his corked vessels, or in heating his fluids 
sufficiently to kill all living matter. Spallanzani 
therefore boiled for three-quarters of an hour, and 
sealed his vessels by fusion instead of by corks. 
these circumstances, he showed, even the minutest 
organisms did not appear. To Spallanzani, Need- 
ham replied that probably his long-continued 
boiling had changed the composition of the air 
left in his vessels, rendering it incapable of sup- 
porting life. That the air was changed, was 
proved by Gay-Lussac’s analysis. On the strength 
of this and similar objections, the appeal to ex- 
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periment had to be made afresh, the sources of 
possible error being eliminated. 

This was done by Schultze and Schwann 
(1836-37), and with still further precautions by 
Schroeder and Dusch, some twenty years later. 
These observers confirmed the view of Spallanzani, 
and showed that the life which appeared in boiled 
infusions was due to something which was killed 
by extreme heat or by sulphuric acid, and which 
could be filtered from the air by a plug of cotton 
wool. In the meanwhile Cagniard de la Tour and 
others had been led to the supposition that all 
kinds of putrefactive processes were due to the 
effects of minute organisms; and thenceforward 
the cause of putrefaction and the question of 
biogenesis were closely associated. 

The theory of spontaneous generation was by 
no means dying when Pasteur commenced his 
classical researches. It had been adopted, from 
a@ prior’ reasons, by no less a naturalist than 
Lamarck in his Philosophie Zoologiqgue, published 
in 1809; and it had found support from Cabanis, 
Oken, Burdach, and many other distinguished men. 
About the middle of last century the question was 
warmly discussed in France; and though the 
authority of Milne Edwards, de Quatrefages, 
Claude Bernard, and the chemist Dumas was on 
the side of biogenesis, Pouchet, who championed 
the cause of spontaneous generation, found 
numerous supporters. It was Pouchet’s results 
which called forth the researches of Pasteur. 

Pasteur began by actually demonstrating the 
presence in the atmosphere of microscopic germs 
which could be filtered out by cotton wool. By 
means of ingeniously devised apparatus he further 
showed that when every precaution is taken to 
kill existing organisms in an infusion, and to 
prevent any but absolutely sterilized air from 
entering, no life afterwards appears; that when, 
on the other hand, these conditions are reversed, 
it does so abundantly. 

The question was by no means settled, however, 
by Pasteur. His foremost critic and opponent in 
this country was Dr. Bastian, who published, 
between 1871 and 1874, three works bearing on 
the controversy. This writer argued that investiga- 


‘tions as to what the air does or does not contain 


throw no light as to the mode of origin of bacteria, 
and insisted that Pasteur had not proved the 
presence of bacteria in air, but only of presumably 
organized bodies which he could not identify. On 
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the other hand, Bastian, like Mantegozza before 
him, watched the gradual appearance of bacteria 
in infusions, and affirmed that they arose de novo 
at points at which they could not previously be 
detected. Also he heated infusions to 275° F.— 
a temperature below which he had found all 
bacteria, as he thought, to be killed, and yet 
discovered germs appearing in them. 

At the time when Bastian’s researches were 
undertaken, the life-history of bacteria was but 
very imperfectly known. The increased light 
thrown upon the subject by subsequent investiga- 
tions has disarmed his criticism. That bacteria 
are abundantly present in the air, is now familiar 
to every one. That they are the actual agents in 
putrefactive decomposition has been completely 
put beyond doubt by Dr. W. Roberts and other 
experimenters. Cohn, of Breslau, showed that 
the bacteria. which arise in boiled infusions were 
only such kinds as formed spores, and Dallinger 
and Drysdale, who studied the continuous history 
of many species of these organisms through all 
its stages, proved that their spores are not killed 
by exposure to temperatures fatal to the whole 


organism, and certainly not at the highest 
temperature to which Bastian heated his 
infusions. These spores have indeed been 


proved capable of germination after ten minutes’ 
exposure to so high a temperature as 300° F. 
Thus every objection to Pasteur’s results has 
been experimentally disposed of, and saprobiosis 
has become an exploded theory, in virtue of our 
fuller knowledge of the conditions of life and 
reproduction in the lowest living forms. The 
question can hardly arise again in connexion with 
bacteria. So far as these organisms are concerned, 
it may safely be said that ‘the present state of 
knowledge furnishes us with no link between the 
living and the not-living.’ 

The non-occurrence of spontaneous generation, 
so far as this kind of observation has gone, by 
no means excludes, however, its fosszbility, either 
now, or in the past, or in the future. Dr. 
Bastian, indeed, still maintains that new begin- 
nings of the simplest forms of life have constantly 
been taking place from the earliest period of 
the history of the earth (Zhe Mature and Origin 
of Living Matter, 1905). The thorough-going 
evolutionist is compelled to postulate abiogenesis 
in the indefinite past; but this, as will be 
emphasized presently, is to shift the question 
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from science to philosophy, or, rather, from ascer- 
tained fact to conjecture. Meanwhile, it may be 
mentioned that various attempts have been made 
to produce living from non-living matter in the 
laboratory. One investigator thought he had 
done this by the action of powerful electric 
currents on certain mineral solutions; but it is 
generally believed that the appearance of the 
organism which he observed was due to imperfect 
sterilization. More recently bodies have been 
observed to be produced in sterilized infusions 
by the action of radium salts. But whether these 
‘radiobes’ are living, or ‘the missing link between 
the animate and the inanimate,’ is at present 
very doubtful. The scepticism evinced on the 
point by experienced investigators rather en- 
courages the doubt that they may follow in the 
wake of the Bathybius of Huxley which for a 
short time promised to reveal the link between 
the inorganic and the organic, but turned out 
to be an artificially produced mineral precipitate. 
Artificial substances have been observed, in 
certain circumstances, to creep about under the 
action of the purely physical forces of surface- 
tension or capillarity, in a manner so _ closely 
resembling that of living amoebe, that even 
biologists have been deceived into pronouncing 
them to be organisms. But movement is by no 
means an exclusive character of vitality. When 
such bodies grow and reproduce themselves, we 
shall have better grounds for considering the 
gulf between the organic and the inorganic to be 
bridged. And even then we should hardly have 
disproved the dictum ommne vivum e vivo, but 
rather have given it a new sense. For it is one 
thing for living and thinking beings to devise 
means and discover conditions in which living 
protoplasm may arise, and quite another for 
Nature, unaided by human instrumentality, to 
make the transition herself. Some men of 
science confidently hope that living protoplasm 
will be, by chemical means, produced from non- 
living matter, others maintain that we have no 
ground for such a hope. ‘The chemist,’ says 
Sir H. Roscoe, ‘may successfully synthesize any 
of the component compounds (of protoplasm), 
but he has no more reason to look forward to the 
synthetic production of the structure than to 
imagine that the synthesis of gallic acid leads to 
the artificial production of gall-nuts.’ It is, 
generally speaking, the biologists (¢g. Huxley, 
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Ray Lankester, etc.) who consider the forces at 
work in living and in non-living matter not to be 
necessarily and essentially different, and who 
regard it as the aim of physiology to conceive 
all organic processes as physical or chemical. 
Physicists, on the other hand, frequently deny 
this absence of fundamental differences. Professor 
Tait wrote: ‘To say that even the very lowest 
form of life, not to speak of its higher forms .. . 
can be fully explained on physical principles 
alone, is simply unscientific. There is absolutely 
nothing known in physical science which can 
lend the slightest support to such an_ idea.’ 
Similarly, Lord Kelvin, on the ground that the 
processes which go on in living things are 
directly contrary to those known in the physical 
realm, goes so far as to say: ‘The only contribu- 
tion of dynamics to theoretical biology is absolute 
negation of automatic commencement or auto- 
matic maintenance of life.’ 

With regard to the first appearance of life upon 
our planet, there have been many speculative 
attempts to conceive how protoplasm may have 
been naturally synthesized from inorganic bodies. 
Pfluger has suggested that when the earth was 
in a state of incandescence, cyanogen compounds 
(e.g. prussic acid) might easily be produced, and 
after the earth had cooled, a long series of changes 
in these might lead up to protoplasm, in whose 
decomposition- products cyanogen is_ found. 
Haeckel’s imagination that the lowest organisms, 
the Monera, were spontaneously generated from 
hypothetical nitro-carbonates, is too remote from 
science to call for serious notice. Reference may 
be made to Dr. Roberts’ contention that the 
primordial organism could hardly have been a 
saprophyte, such as Bacterium, but must 
necessarily have been a_ chlorophyll-containing 
body ; and to Professor Preyer’s bold conception 
that the inorganic may have arisen from the organic, 
instead of the organic from the inorganic. 

It has already been pointed out that the 
occurrence of abiogenesis in the indefinite past 


is a necessary postulate of a thorough-going theory 
of cosmic evolution. And so Professor Huxley, 
a strenuous opponent of the view that organisms 
at present arise from dead matter, thought it 
likely that if it were given him ‘to look beyond 
the abyss of geologically recorded time,’ he would 
be a spectator of ‘the evolution of living proto- 
plasm from not-living matter.’ But instead of 
endorsing Haeckel’s dictum that such an origin 
for life is ‘a logical postulate of scientific natural 
history,’ we may choose the much safer and more 
natural alternative of recognizing that, at present, 
evolution has its limits, and that it is not 
concerned with origins. 

The question of biogenesis has no bearing upon 
theology. When the materialists discovered that 
the doctrine of spontaneous generation served as 
a new argument for materialism, theologians 
sometimes made the mistake of denying the 
doctrine instead of the use to which it was put. 
But whether the universe admits of description 
in terms of one conception such as that of 
cosmic evolution, or whether it requires more, 
is a point as to which theology is. entirely 
indifferent.? 


1 The following works are recommended for fuller study of 
the subject :—Redi, Asfertenze intorno alla generaztone degl’ 
Insettt, Needham, Nouvelles observations sur la systéme 
de la génération. Spallanzani, French tr. by Senebier, 
Opuscules de Physique Animale et Végétale, Geneva, 1767 ; 
or Eng. tr. by Dalzell, Tracts on the Nat. Hest. of Animals 
and Vegetables. Pouchet, Hétérogénze. A full account of 
Pasteur’s work, with refs., will be found in Ostwald’s 
Klasstker der Exakt. Wissenschaften, No. 39. Bastian, 
The Origin of the Lowest Organisms, The Beginnings of 
Life, Evolution and the Origin of Life, The Nature and 
Origin of Living Matter (1905). Huxley, Crztigues and 
Addresses, pp. 239 ff. (Zssays, viii.), and art. ‘ Biology,’ 
Encyc. Brit. Verworn, General Physiology (Eng. tr. 
1899). J. A. Thomson, Zhe Sczence of Life, pp. 93 ff. 
Roberts, Ox Spont. Generation and the Doctrine of Contagzum 
Vivum. Dallinger, The Origen of Life (‘ Glasgow Science 
Lectures,’ John Heywood). Bastian has recently touched 
on Archebiosis in an art. on ‘The Origin of Bacteria and 
their allies by Heterogenesis,’ in Anz. and Mag. of Nat. 
Hist., 1903, pp. 381 ff. 
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The Rife of Faith. — 


By Proressor THE Rev. W. W. HoipswortH, M.A., HANDSWoRTH COLLEGE, BIRMINGHAM. 


Il. 


The Response to Faith. 


JN 22324, “Many believed on his name . . . but 


Jesus did not trust himself to them.’ 


The key to the text is found as soon as 
we see that the main verbs in the passage are 
the same (mirevew). The Jews who saw our 
Lord’s works in Jerusalem were ready to accept 
Him to the extent of making some _ confes- 
sion of allegiance in baptism; they were ready 
to enroll themselves under His name; to that 
extent they had faith. But this was not enough 
for Christ. To that faith He could not make the 
proper response. He could not trust Himself to 
a trust so superficial. For in faith, as in love, 
there is an element of exchange. ‘Trust is mutual, 
or there is no real trust between the parties con- 
cerned. On each side there must be the opening 
of the heart, the self-abandonment, the giving of 
oneself away to another. It is not easy to improve 
upon the word used in the Authorized Version in 
this passage. Faith is the ‘committing’ of oneself 
to another. Jesus could not do that, because it 
had not been done first by the Jews who ap- 
proached Him. They were ready enough to wear 
His name as a badge; they knew nothing of that 
surrender which would have opened to them the 
heart of God, and have admitted them into His 
life. 

But the position of the text is almost as sug- 
gestive as its wording. For having thus spoken of 
the faith that failed to elicit the proper response 
of faith, St. John proceeds to give in incident after 
incident instances of Christ’s appeals for faith, 
and of the way in which He did ‘commit Himself’ 
to the true faith. 

In his recent work on the Johannine Vocabulary, 
Dr. Abbott says that ‘if we look at the Fourth 
Gospel as a drama we shall find that few of the 
leading characters are not placed at some time or 
other in such circumstances as to show us, or make 
us ask, what, or whom, or why, they believed, 
or were exhorted to believe.’ Indeed, it would 


almost seem as if the Apostle who, as we believe, 
wrote this Gospel, sets before us in its glowing words 
the many pictures of faith and unfaith that were 
seen in those three wonderful years when he saw, 
and heard, and his hands handled of the word of 
life (1 Jn 11).. Appeal after appeal, instance after 
instance, crowds upon us as we read, until at last 
we reach what seems to-be the climax of the 
whole in the struggle of Thomas. That struggle 
is seen in the demand for evidence made by the 
man who was in danger of ‘becoming faithless ’ 
(4 yivov amruoros, Jn 2077), and the final triumph of 
personal trust is seen when, without waiting for 
evidence, refusing the very thing he had de- 
manded, with never a thought of putting his fingers 
upon the print of the nails or thrusting his hands 
into the side of his Lord, he who had been the 
most outspoken in his hesitation rises, by an act 
of trust in the Person of Him who appealed, to 
the highest pinnacle of faith attained by any one 
in the wonderful story, as he cries, ‘My Lord and 
my God.’ And when he has thus come to the 
end of his wonderful sequence, the Evangelist 
accounts for his Gospel with the words, ‘These 
things are written that ye might believe, and 
believing might have life in his name (Jn 20%), 
But full of interest though such a study is, we 
are more concerned here in noting the attitude of 
Christ to the faith, which, while manifestly im- 
perfect, was nevertheless such as He could accept. 
To take only the first three instances that follow 
upon His rejection of the Jews, we find that to 


Nicodemus our Lord reveals the mystery of the 


kingdom of God; the new life which marks the 
entrance into that kingdom, and the uplifting on 
the cross—the pledge of the divine love by which 
that life is secured (Jn 3). To the Samaritan 
woman He reveals directly the secret of His 
Messiahship, but this is only after He has first 
claimed from her that she accept His statement 
that worship is to be no longer in Jerusalem or on 
Mount Gerizim, but wherever man shall worship in 
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spirit and in truth (Jn 4). .That was not an easy 
statement for her to accept; but Christ claims 
that she make it on the basis of personal trust in 
Him. ‘Believe me’ (Jn 42"). 

The case of the nobleman in Cana is still more 
remarkable. Our Lord treats him first just as he 
treated the Jews in Jerusalem. ‘Except ye see 
signs and wonders, ye will not believe’ (Jn 48). 
Yet as soon as the agonized cry breaks from the 
father, ‘Sir, come down ere my child die,’ Christ 
grants him his heart’s desire. We are left to con- 
clude that between the first and the second appeal 
of the father something had broken down in the 
man’s heart. He was now more dependent upon 
Christ than he had been at first. The fling of his 
soul upon the Christ was more complete than it 
had been; and He, who knew what was in man, 
found in that complete dependence an element of 
surrender to which He could respond, and the 
Christ was self-committed in that blend of power 
and love in which the sick child was restored to 
life. 

To these He gave Himself, revealed to them 
His purpose, authority, and grace; but to the 
others He refused Himself, remained an enigma 
until His very speech only served to puzzle them. 
tThv radLav THY Eunv od ywwoKeTe; OTL ov Stvacbe 
dxovery Tov Adyov Tov euov (Jn 84), And in the 
one case and in the other it was because He knew 
what was in man. 

We have but sketched the outline of a study of 
faith as it is put before us in this Gospel; it may, 
however, suffice to throw light upon that which is a 
matter of great importance at all times, and which 
just now clamours for clear and accurate pre- 
sentment. It would almost seem as if we were 
repeating in our day the circumstances in which 
St. John wrote. For his Gospel is from first to 
last a presentation of faith, a description of those 
who believed, and of Christ’s answering revelation 
of Himself in power, and grace; in truth, and light, 
and glory. Yet St. John never mentions the word 
‘faith’ in his Gospel. When we consider the part 
that faith plays in the New Testament scheme of 
spiritual life, it is a remarkable fact that, alone of 
all the writers of New Testament Scripture, he 
never mentions the word. He has a great deal to 
say about ‘believing’; he refers to the act, as we 
have seen, with constant iteration, but of faith as a 
condition of the mind, as a conviction, he says 
nothing at all. It would almost seem as though 


in order to emphasize his feeling that the faith that 
leads to life is to be found in a definite act of will 
rather than in some belief, St. John speaks of it 
from first to last as something which we do. And 
when he does so speak of it he uses an expression 
which, if we rendered it literally, would mean 
‘believe into,’ and its object is always the Person 
of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. He seems 
to indicate, then, that in faith there is an element 
of movement; that it indicates the passing from 
one position to another, and that its proper object 
is a Person, not a creed. No one would claim, 
least of all the Apostle John, that the mind of man 
has no part to play in this great determination. 
Knowledge will appear in this as in. every act of 
an intelligent creature. But when we have heard, 
when we have understood, when we have been 
convinced, we have yet to believe. To the 
Christian man there comes sooner or later the 
moment when we need something greater than 
proof; reason will have played its part, emotion 
will have brought its subtle aid to the spirit, until 
at last the sublime risk is run, the great venture is 
taken, a leap of some sort is made; compelled by 
the Personality that transcends all thought, the soul 
casts herself upon Christ. ‘If I perish, I perish 
on thy shoulders; if I die, I die at thy feet,’ 
she cries, and yields herself up, commits herself to 
her Lord, makes herself one with Him, and enters 
by such surrender of herself into that spiritual 
communion in which she finds not only pardon 
and peace, but that which includes them both, 
the gift of eternal life. Then for all the rest of 
life, and for what is after life, the soul will look out 
upon the world of men, of duty, of service, from 
the point of view of Christ, and will explain its 
whole purpose and power by the great words of 
another Apostle, ‘The life which I now live in the 
flesh I live in the faith which is the Son of God’ 
(Gal 2”). 

It is not to be wondered at that there follows 
all spiritual joy and power. For, as we have seen, 
such an act is followed by an act of mutual ‘self- 
committal’ on the part of Christ. To those who 
do not make such an act of surrender He can 
make no satisfying response. He meets their 
imperfect advances with reserve, a reserve 
conditioned by the reservation in the man. To 
those who will not be true to the truth that appeals 
to them in Himself, Christ has but one answer to 
make. In it He speaks the doom of all pride 
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and insincerity, and hardness of heart, as He did 
in the days of His flesh to the men who could not 
understand because they would not be true: 
‘Neither tell I you, by what authority I do these 
things.’ And so He remains an enigma. He 
does not commit Himself to them, because they 
will not commit themselves to Him. But to those 
who do, there comes that revelation of Christ which 
is a revelation within the man, and which makes us 
one with Him in a fellowship which death itself 
cannot sever, and so in Him we have eternal life. 
There is one other thought that springs out of the 
passage before us. It comes to us with the greater 
acceptance because we know ourselves deficient in 
that which to us seems worthy of so great a response. 
Our Lord reveals Himself, commits Himself, to 
men and women who to us seem scarcely worthy of 
His response. ‘A proud old Pharisee,’ we say, 
and there is always a touch of something like 
contempt when we speak of him ‘who came to 
Jesus by night.” ‘A woman that was a sinner,’ 
and her allegiance seems as lightly given as all her 
love had been. The nobleman is concerned, but 
it is scarcely to obtain some spiritual gift for 
himself; it is rather to get his son healed if he 
can, and he comes to Christ as he would have 
come to any man who seemed to hold out anything 
like hope to him. Are these the proper recipients 
of so great a spiritual revelation? But the answer 
is, ‘They are; for he knew what was in man.’ 
We are too near to one another’s lives to see into 
them, and to read the true issues of that which 
moves within’ them. The angle of refraction is 
too great: we cannot see beneath the deceitful 


surface. But not so with Him. Lifted far above 
us in His exalted life, He looks down upon, and 
down into, the secret sources of our life. His eye 
travels over the deeps where thought and purpose 
are born. He sees the confusion created by our 
past years of sin and sloth, but in all the tangled 
drift and wreckage of our past He sees also some 
smallest gem of truth: the one thing of worth 
within us; the willingness to respond to the truth 
that appeals in Him; the submission of spirit, 
the obedience that makes us His. That He 
accepts; to that He responds; responds with the 
generous overflow of love which we call ‘the grace 
of God.’ He gives Himself to us, until His self- 
surrender shames us of our own; our love once 
more is cradled in humility, and we cry, ‘The 
grace of God hath overflowed (imeprAcdvace, 1 Ti 
114), and with my faith and love which is in Christ 
Jesus makes the full river of my life.’ 

Faith is the surrender of the soul to God in 
Jesus Christ ; it is the giving of oneself up to Him ; 
it has its counterpart in the gift of grace that brings 
God in Christ down into the heart of man. 

It is small wonder that that which follows upon 
such divine communion is no less than eternal life 
in Jesus Christ our Lord. 


Strong Son of God, immortal Love, 
Whom we, that have not seen Thy face, 
By faith, and faith alone, embrace, 
Believing where we cannot prove ; 


We have but faith: we cannot know ; 
For knowledge is of things we see ; 
And yet we trust it comes from Thee, 
A beam in darkness: let it grow. 


>. 


Professor DHarnack on he Second Source of tBe 
First and Third Gospels. 


By THE Rey. Cyrin W. Emmet, M.A., Vicar or Wrst HENDRED. 


II. 


IN a previous article we dealt with the Evangelists’ 
treatment of their material. We pass now to the | 
question of ‘Q,’ the supposed common source. The 
variations in the text of St. Matthew are sufficient | 
to forbid the idea that St. Luke used his Gospel | 
(p. 78). On the other hand, the resemblances in — 


the first group of parallel sections prove that ‘in 
the parts we are concerned with the connexion be- 


_ tween the two evangelists (neither of whom was 


the source of the other) must be /terary ; i.e. it is 
not enough to go back to common oral sources’ 
(p. 32). In particular oral tradition is not enough 
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to explain the phenomena of the Sermon on the 
Mount (p. 80 #.). The conclusion is that :‘one 
and the same Greek translation of an Aramaic 
original lies behind the two Gospels’ (p. 80). As 
to the supposed traces of differences of translation 
from this Aramaic, Harnack is not nearly so certain 
as Wellhausen and Nestle. He admits that the 
actual copies of Q used by St. Matthew and St. 
Luke may have differed in detail, but finds it 
hopeless to reconstruct a Q! and a Q% Z.g. the 
editor of the first Gospel may have found the 
amplification of the ‘sign of Jonah’ in the copy he 
used, and St. Luke may have taken the ‘egg and 
the scorpion’ from another version of the saying. 
‘In a few cases we might doubt whether there is 
‘any common source underlying Matthew and Luke 
CT 6 Ae tt 2 Oe So) 5 -and.-with 
regard to the short sayings in particular, ‘ Matthew 
and Luke may well have had more than one 
common source besides Mark’ (p. 126). The 
admission of these possibilities does not prevent 
Harnack from giving us an interesting reconstruc- 
tion of Q (pp. 88ff.); needless to say it is 
hypothetical both in text and in compass. Accord- 
ing to this reconstruction, Q included 7 narratives, 
12 parables, 13 collections of sayings, and 29 
longer or shorter sayings. i 

Did Q include more? It is a priori probable 
enough that parts of Q may have been utilized by 
one of the Evangelists alone (as has happened in 
their reproduction of St. Mark), but have we any 
criterion by which we can assign to Q matter 
found in one Gospel only? ‘The examination of the 
material which has so far been supposed to come 
from Q, fails to disclose any marked peculiarity 
of style, unless extreme simplicity can be so 
described. Herein N.T. criticism differs from 
that of the O.T.; in the Hexateuch the style, e¢.g., 
of P enables us to trace it with a high degree of 
certainty. With regard to Q the double version 
is practically our only criterion, hence the con- 
clusion is that there is practically nothing peculiar 
to the first or third Gospel which can definitely 
be assigned to Q (p. 130). 

The question is particularly important with 
regard to the Passion Narrative. As is well 
known, St. Matthew and St. Luke practically never 
agree against St. Mark in this; our one certain 
criterion accordingly fails us. Is there any ground 
for supposing that either, in particular St. Luke, 
used Q? Did Q include a Passion narrative at 


all? Probably not. If it did so, why should 
either of the Evangelists desert it at the critical 
point, when they have both used it so freely 
before? Further, a glance at any list of the 
passages common to the two Gospels will show that, 
except for Mt 23. 24, the common source is hardly 
used by either in the latter half of their Gospels. 
The conclusion can hardly be resisted that they 
must have exhausted all it had to give them in the 
course of their earlier chapters (p. 120). 

A similar ‘not proven’ must be the verdict with 
regard to the supposed traces of Q outside the Gospels. 
The agrapha of other books of the N.T., of MSS, 
and of the Fathers, or versions of Christ’s sayings 
in the Fathers which do not seem to rest directly 
on our Canonical Gospels, have been ascribed to Q. 
In particular Clemens Romanus and Polycarp have 
been supposed to quote from a definite collection 
of Adyou rod Kupiov (cf. Ac 20%), which has further 
been identified with Q or the Logia. The hypo- 
thesis is a tempting one, but if we follow Harnack, 
it must be resisted. ‘The burden of proof in each 
case rests on those who support the claims of Q, 
but we look in vain for real proofs in the pages of 
Resch and others’ (p. 135).! 

So much with regard to the contents of Q ; can 
we arrive at any conclusions as to the order in 
which its contents stood? The apparently hopeless 
divergencies of their arrangement in our Gospels 
have usually been a stumbling-block to the would- 

1It is of interest to compare Harnack’s view with one of the 
latest considerable investigations of the subject in England, 
Mr. Allen’s Commentary on St. Matthew. _ At first sight the 
divergence seems great, and is discouraging to those who 
are hoping for assured results in the investigation of the 
Synoptic problem. It would be impertinent for the amateur 
to attempt to decide between the two, but it may be per- 
missible to point out that on looking closer the difference 
tends to diminish. Mr. Allen’s view is conditioned by his 
stress on the divergencies between St. Matthew and St. 
Luke; Harnack fastens on the resemblances. Mr. Allen 
turns the edge of the latter by keeping before him the possi- 
bility that St. Luke may have seen the first Gospel, though 
not writing with it before him. His Q consists of the Judaic 
sayings peculiar to St. Matthew, together with some of the 
sayings which are found also in St. Luke. The common 
narrative portions he assigns to X; z.e. Harnack’s Q=part 
of Allen’s Q+X. It will be remembered that Harnack 
does not deny that some of the matter peculiar to St. 
Matthew may have stood in Q; he, merely refrains from 
saying so in any definite case, And while Mr. Allen holds 
that the two Evangelists had very rarely a common written 
source, he admits that much of the common matter may go 
back to one source ultimately, reaching St. Luke at a later 
stage. 
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be believer in the reality of a common source, 
but Harnack makes a bold attempt to bring 
order out of this seeming chaos. In fact, an 
unobtrusive note on p. 125 tells us that it 
was the similar order of the sections in St. 
Matthew and St. Luke which conquered his own 
long-continued scepticism as to the existence 
of such a source as Q. ‘The investigation is com- 
plicated (pp. 121ff.), and it is impossible to do 
justice to it without elaborate tables. The result 
may be summed up as follows. St. Luke’s first 13 
sections are reproduced in St. Matthew in _prac- 
tically the same order though interspersed with 
sayings found later in St. Luke (=St. Matthew’s 
Sermon on the Mount). The material in Mt 8-10 
is found in nearly the same order in St. Luke, but 
it is scattered over a larger number of chapters. 
Generally speaking, the order of the important 
sections in Q is identical in both Gospels, the main 
exceptions being the message of the Baptist, and 
the division by St. Luke of Mt 23. 24. The other 
differences of order are usually confined to short 
logia or to passages which on other grounds may 
not belong to Q. Harnack takes the view that 
St. Matthew’s order is more primitive, and that his 
‘conflations’ had their basis in the source; he 
supposes that even in the Sermon the common 
matter stood together in Q, as we find it in St. 
Matthew, and that it was deliberately displaced by 
St. Luke. This, of course,*is not the prevalent view, 
and in face of St. Matthew’s disturbance of St. 
Mark’s order in the first half of his gospel, it is 
doubtful. But, again, the main conclusion is un- 
affected. Whatever be the explanation of the 
differences, we can reconstruct the order of the 
common source in its outline. It commenced 
with the Baptism and Temptation, followed by a 
large number of discourses in a more or less prob- 
able, though, it is true, not a very significant, order, 
and concluded with final warnings and eschatological 
matter. 

What, then, was the character of Q? It was 
mainly a collection of sayings of the Lord. It is 
true it included a small proportion of narratives, 
but their presence may be easily accounted for 
(p.127, n. 2). The Baptism and Temptation define 
at the very beginning the person of Jesus and His 
Messianic character, which is henceforth assumed. 
Incidents such as John’s message to Christ, the 
questions of the aspirants, the casting out of a 
devil, and the demand for a sign, are in each case 


subordinate to the teaching of which they were the 
occasion. The healing of the centurion’s servant 
has always been a difficulty to those who regard 
the source as Zogéa in the usual sense. Harnack 
suggests that the point was not the healing in itself, 
which, indeed, may not have been mentioned in Q, 
but the faith of the heathen and the lessons drawn 
from it (p. 146). 

As we have seen, Q probably did not include a 
Passion narrative, the climax and, in a sense, the 
raison @étre of the Gospels as we have them!; ze. 
‘Q was not a Gospel at all as they were’ (p. 120). 
It was rather a collection of sayings drawn up for 
catechetical purposes. Such a collection is @ priori 
probable, both on account of Jewish ways of 


thought, and from the actual stress which early ° 


Christians laid on the ‘words of the Lord’ (pp. 
127, 159). It had a method, but the principle of 
its arrangement was not chronological; e.g. the 
position of the Sermon is probably due to the 
desire for emphasis (p. 142). The style is not 
very distinctive, the vocabulary being of small com- 
pass and simple (see lists on pp. 103-115). In 
face of the marked features. of the Synoptists’ style, 
this does, in fact, give Q a certain distinctive 
character and unity. So with the contents, the 
main feature is simplicity. Its Christology is 
simple, ‘Jesus’ being the almost invariable title of 
Our Lord, and the teaching is informal and largely 
ethical. We find none of the ‘tendencies’ which 
are so characteristic of our Gospels: St. Mark’s 
emphasis on the supernatural, and the Divine 
Sonship ; St. Matthew’s interest in the needs of the 
Church, and apologetic attitude towards Judaism ; 
St. Luke’s Hellenic wideness of outlook, present- 
ing Christ as the Healer (p. 118). Its horizon 
is even more definitely Galilean than theirs. 
Harnack follows Schmiedel (and Loisy) in seeing 
in the often-quoted lament over Jerusalem a con- 
tinuation of the quotation from the ‘Wisdom of 
God.’ ? 


1 Harnack finds it necessary to insert a warning (p. 162, n.) 
against the ‘folly’ (Usszn) of those who would argue on 
this ground that the Passion never took place! We may 
add that the ‘argument from silence’ is always precarious ; 
when it bases itself on a document which is hypothetical 
and fragmentary, it becomes ludicrous. 

* The facts are these. In Mt 23°4 the lament over 
Jerusalem follows immediately on the saying about the blood 
of the prophets. In Lk 11 this is introduced by the words, 
‘Therefore the wisdom of God said’ (? a quotation from an 
unknown source) ; the lament follows in a different context 
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The same simple and undeveloped attitude 
appears in Q’s relation to Judaism. Palestinian 
features are prominent ; the work of the Baptist is 
strongly emphasized. There is a clearly marked 
Opposition to ‘the evil and adulterous genera- 
tion’ of the day, but no anti-Judaic polemic or 
apologetic, or criticism of the law (p. 160). 

Arguing from these marks of primitive simplicity, 
Harnack draws the important conclusion that Q is 
prior to St. Mark. St. Mark’s few points of contact 
with Q are, not enough to establish a direct con- 
nexion ; he probably knew some collection of sayings, 
and a double tradition isin itself probable. Those 
who have maintained, as Wellhausen does, the 
priority of the second Gospel, have done so be- 
cause they have ascribed to Q the secondary traits 
of St. Matthew and St. Luke (p. 136). The 
detailed examination of the second Gospel and Q, 
in which Harnack suggests that St. Mark is second- 
ary throughout and marks a later stage, is perhaps 
not very convincing. Once more we try to dis- 
entangle the important point, which is the absence 
of any real contradiction between the two. The 
suggestion on p. 159 is worthy of ncte; Q. could 
not have arisen after St. Mark had fixed the 
Gospel type, in which he was followed by all subse- 


in 13*4, The suggestion is that the first Gospel has preserved 
the true connexion of the passages, and the third Gospel the 
fact of the quotation, which may then cover the lament as 
well. The point is that in this case the reference to unknown 
visits to Jerusalem is weakened ; our Lord may be applying 
the quotation to Jerusalem’s long continued rejection of God’s 
love. Harnack, however, still thinks that the words gain in 
impressiveness if they were actually spoken in Jerusalem. 
(Cf. Loisy, Ze Quatriéme Evangile, p. 63.) 

1 One can feel a difference in the supposed standpoints of 
Q and of the editor of the first Gospel. But both wrote from 
a Judaic point of view, and it becomes in some cases a very 
delicate task to divide rightly between them the admitted 
Judaic material of the first Gospel. Z.g., in the Lord’s 
Prayer, Harnack refuses to Q the first three petitions as well 
as the last. He attributes them to the primitive Jewish 
Christian community assimilating the prayer to the synagogue 
forms, or to the editor himself (p. 40). But admitting the 
‘Jewish horizon’ of Q, are they not equally intelligible 
there, and may not Q here, as elsewhere, be supposed to 
take us very near to the Lord’s own words? The same 
question arises with regard to the teaching about Righteous- 
ness in Mt 6 (pp. 117, 128). 

As we have had occasion to criticise the somewhat trun- 
cated version of the Lord’s Prayer, which is all that Harnack 
allows to come from Q, z.e. to be original, it may be well to 
add that he makes no question that some such form was 
actually given by Christ. ‘I doubt whether a prophet or 
teacher of the East ever gave injunctions to prayer, without 
also giving a pattern prayer’ (p. 145). 


quent writers, canonical and uncanonical alike. 


Q stands midway between a formless collection 


of the sayings of Jesus, and the Gospels as fixed in 
writing.’ We have, in fact, in Q and St. Mark the 
true ‘double tradition,’ to which St. Luke may 
perhaps refer in Ac 11, ‘Our knowledge of the 
preaching and life of Jesus depends on two sources, 
of nearly the same date, but independent, at least 
in their main features. Where they agree their 
evidence is strong, and they do agree in many and 
important points. Destructive critical inquiries 
. . . break themselves in vain against the rock of 
their united testimony’ (p. 172). 

It is evident, then, that the investigation is of the 
highest value from the point of view of the evidence 
on which our knowledge of Christ’s teaching rests. 
One knows, indeed, that there is an unwise and a 
somewhat unfair readiness to quote admissions of 
a German critic on the orthodox side, apart from 
their context, and with the omission of qualifications 
which would be much less readily accepted. Har- 
nack himself has protested against this procedure in 
his preface to Lukas der Arzt. It is then only right 
to say that his treatment of the Gospel story will 
not in all respects satisfy the conservative. We 
cannot help being conscious of the implied assump- 
tions, that whatever has to do with ‘a Church’ is 
‘secondary,’ and that whatever is ‘ Pauline’ or 
developed is further from the truth than primitive 
first impressions. As Dr. Sanday has lately put 
it, ‘he [Harnack] feels the prevalent Geist des 
Verneinens dragging at his skirts, and has yielded 
to it more than he ought.’ What Mr. Allen has 
said on this subject is entirely to the point.! ‘The 
historian . . . will shrink from the conclusion that 

.. the teaching of Christ was altogether and 
exclusively what the editor of the first Gospel repre- 
sents it to have been, to the exclusion of repre- 
sentations of it to be found in other parts of the 
New Testament. . . . That teaching was no doubt 
many-sided. Much of it may have been uttered 
in the form of paradox and symbol. The earliest 
tradition of it, at first oral and then written, was 
that of a local Church, that of Jerusalem, which 
drew from the treasure-house of Christ’s sayings 
such utterances as seemed to bear most immedi. 
ately upon the lives of its members, who were at 
first all Jews or proselytes. In this process of 
selection the teaching of Christ was only partially 
represented, because choice involved over-emphasis. 

WODHC2t.5 P. 320. 
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Paradox may sometimes have been interpreted as 
an expression of literal truth, symbol as reality, and 
to some extent, though not, I think, to any great 
extent, the sayings in process of transmission may 
have received accretions arising out of the neces- 
sities of the Palestinian Church life. Thus the 
representation of Christ’s teaching in this Gospel, 
though early in date, suffers probably from being 
local in character. In the meantime, much of 
Christ’s teaching remained uncommitted to writing ; 
and not until St. Paul’s teaching had made men 
see that Palestinian Christianity suffered in some 
respects from a too one-sided representation of 
Christ’s teaching, did they go back to the utter- 
ances of Christ, and reinterpret them from a wider 
point of view; seeking out also other traditions of 
different aspects of His teaching which had been 
neglected by the Palestinian guardians of His 
words.’ The remarks refer to the first Gospel, but 
they apply equally to any attempt to over-emphasize 
the value of Q to the exclusion of the later teach- 
ing of other parts of the New Testament. 

Further, Harnack’s conclusions as to the scope, 
use, and the very existence of Q are still admittedly 
in the region of hypothesis; by the nature of the 
case such inquiries can rarely rise above a high 
degree of probability. But one of the objects of 
this paper is to call attention to his results, as 
affecting the reliability of the Gospel story, and to 
suggest that they do not entirely depend on a 
particular view of Q and its use by our Evangelists, 
nor need they be rejected on account of a possible 
overestimate of its value as compared with other 
writings. We have already seen that his inquiry 
has made it clear that our varying versions of 
Christ’s words do not show signs of any serious 
manipulation, whether on the part of our Evan- 
gelists or their predecessors. A further conclusion 
is that we can take the matter common to St. 
Matthew and St. Luke, call it Q, or what we like, 
and from it we ean construct a picture of our 
Lord and His teaching, primitive and simple, 
essentially in harmony with that of St. Mark, and 
containing the germ of much that was to follow. 

We have said that Q’s Christology was simple, 
yet it is also profoundly significant. The person 
of Jesus holds throughout the central place in the 
picture. His Messiahship is emphasized in the 
opening paragraphs of the Baptism and Temptation, 
and is henceforth assumed. The absence of proof 
or attempted argument on this point shows ‘that 


| 


| Lk 102}, 


this collection was exclusively intended for the 
Church, and had in mind those who needed no 
assurance that their teacher was also the Son of 
God’ (p. 163). It included the title ‘Son of Man,’ 
and, above all, the antithesis between ‘the Father’ 
and ‘the Son’ in the famous passage Mt 11”, 
This passage is crucial, with regard both 
to our Lord’s self-consciousness, and to the relations 


| between the Synoptics and St. John; Harnack 


devotes a long appendix to it. He admits that 
the canonical wording is ‘Johannine’ (p. 210), but 


| by a careful examination of MS. variations, and 


of the numerous patristic quotations of the passages, 
he restores what he regards as the original text, 
as it ran in Q, and probably also in St. Luke. 
"E€oporo yotpal cot, ratep, Kpte TOD Otpavod Kat TIS 
ys, ote expvas tadta aro copaov Kal GUVETOV, Kal 
dmexddvwas adta vyrious’ val, 6 maTnp, OTL ovTws 
éyéveto evdoxia éumpoobéy cod. wavta pow mapedoby 
tro Tod Tatpos, Kal ovdels éyvw Tov watepa (OF TIS 
éoriv 6 TaTip) ci py 6 vids Kal @ dy 6 vids drroxadAdy 
(p. 206). Even so, the Logion is of the first 
importance critically ; it implies that in our oldest 
source, Jesus spoke of Himself absolutely as ‘the 
Son,’ and regarded ‘Himself as standing in a 
peculiar relation to His Father. ‘It is indeed 
quite inconceivable how he could have arrived at 
the conviction that He was the future Messiah, 
without first being conscious of standing in a 
peculiar relation to God’ (p. 209). We find, in 
fact, the same antithesis in Mk 13%% (10% on p- 
152 is an obvious misprint), and Harnack suggests 
that 1 Co 11-21 may rest on the passage before us. 
The continuation in St. Matthew (‘Come unto me, 
etc.’) stands on a different footing; it is not found 
in St. Luke, and the connexion with the context 
is not immediate. But here, again, Harnack pro- 
nounces strongly for its authenticity, mainly on 
internal evidence. 2 Co 10! may well be an echo 
of the saying, and the absence of any reference to 
death or the Cross shows that it must be prior 
to St. Mark and the development of Paulinism. 
It may belong to Q, or to some other source (this 
would explain its otherwise very strange omission 
by St. Luke) ; ‘it cannot be shown that it belongs 
to a secondary tradition.’ ‘The only alternatives 
are to ascribe it to the later creation of a prophet 
of the Jewish Christian Church, who strangely 
disregarded the death upon the Cross, or to Jesus 
Himself. There seems to me no doubt which 
alternative we are to adopt’ (p. 216). 


Again, with regard to the ‘Sermon on the Mount,’ 
Harnack’s investigations go to show that it is not 
a mere compilation. The setting, of course, is 
different in the two Gospels, but attention is drawn 
to the fact that both agree in mentioning the 
presence of the multitude, combined with the fact 
that the Sermon was addressed to the disciples 
(p. 122, n.). This points to a real tradition as to 
its occasion. It is true the Beatitudes speak of 
persecutions, and persecutions did, in fact, take 
place afterwards. But that does not prove that 
the saying was a product of a later age, coloured 
by the facts. Harnack has some cutting remarks 
on fhe folly of regarding everything as an 
‘anachronism’ or artificial prophecy (‘hysteron- 
proteron’), which does, in fact, fit the circumstances 
of a subsequent generation (p. 143). ‘ Looked at 
both in detail, and as a whole, that which is set 
before us in the Sermon on the Mount as the teach- 
ing of Jesus bears the stamp of unalloyed genuine- 
ness. We are astonished that in an age in which 
Paul was active, and burning questions of apologetic 
and the law were to the fore, the teaching of Jesus 
was so well remembered and remained so vital as 
Moral preaching’ (p. 146). 

Q, then, has given us the abiding picture of Jesus 
as revealed in His words. It takes our tradition a 
stage further back, who shall say how near to the 
actual occasion on which those words were spoken ? 
It obviously arose in Palestine (p. 172)—on the 
actual scene of the ministry. And Harnack him- 
self concludes, from the well-known words of Papias, 
that it was in all probability the work of St. Matthew 
(p. 172)—an eye-witness and a listener. Allowing 
for a somewhat different view of the Logia, Harnack 
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would probably endorse the words of Mr. Allen: 
‘They are perhaps the earliest of all our sources of 
knowledge for the life of Christ, and rest even 
more directly than does the second Gospel on 
Apostolic testimony. For the Apostle Matthew 
seems to have written down, for the use of his 
Palestinian fellow-Christians, some of the sayings 
of Christ that he could remember, selecting, no 
doubt, such as would appeal most strongly to his 
readers and satisfy their needs. Better security 
that these sayings were uttered by Christ Himself 
we could hardly desire. ’ 4 

We may add, in conclusion, two similar pro- 
nouncements put side by side by Dr. Sanday 
in his Life of Christ in Recent Research, p. 172. 
The first is a quotation from Sir W. Ramsay. 
‘The lost common source of Luke and Matthew 
(Ze. Q) ... was written while Christ was. still 
living. It gives us the view which one of His dis- 
ciples entertained of Him and His teaching during 
His lifetime, and may be regarded as authoritative 
for the view of the disciples generally.’ The second 
is from Dr. Salmon’s Human Llements in the 
Gospels, p. 274. ‘The more I study the Gospels ' 
the more convinced I am that we have in them 
contemporaneous history; that is to say, that we 
have in them the stories told of Jesus immediately 
after His death, and which had been circulated, 
and, as I am disposed to believe, put in writing 
while he was yet alive.’ These views of the date 
of Q may indeed be, as Dr. Sanday thinks, somewhat 
optimistic, but the consensus of opinion as to its 
value is of good omen to those who are trying to 
combine the old faith with the new critical methods. 


DOP mCi Dat 


Literature. 


THE CAMBRIDGE MODERN HISTORY. 


Tue CAMBRIDGE MODERN History. Vol. v. 
The Age of Louis xiv. (Cambridge Unt- 

versity Press. 16s. net.) 
Tue editors of the Cambridge Modern History 
feel compelled to make an apology for the title 
of the new volume. For the Age of Louis xiv. 
‘cannot be held to possess the organic unity which 
belongs to the theme of our Napoleon volume.’ 


But it is not a title of their own invention, and it 
has its advantages. The age of Louis xv. is the 
age of absolute government, and Louis himself is 
the most conspicuous figure in it. And this 
encourages us to say that the Preface to these 
volumes should never be missed. It sometimes 
contains as good reading as anything in the 
volume. And it always binds the volume to- 
gether, a most necessary service where so many 
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topics are discussed and so many writers are 
writing. 

When Lord: Acton projected the Cambridg 
Modern History, did he realize how different the 
work would be from the ordinary writing of history ? 
Did he urge upon the editors the necessity of 
discovering men who were born to write briefly? 
Some of their men cannot write briefly. But in 
this volume there is one man who can do it 
supremely well. It is the Dixie Professor. of 
Ecclesiastical History in Cambridge. 

Professor Gwatkin writes a chapter on Religious 
Toleration in England. He tells us what tolera- 
tion is. He relates its history from the very begin- 
ning. He gives a perfectly clear, complete, and 
interesting account of all the ins and outs and 
ups and downs which that long-suffering. sub- 
stantive has endured in our land. He does it all 
in fourteen pages. If the editors could have 
found men like this for all their work they would 
have raised an imperishable monument to the fore- 
sight of Lord Acton. 

The Cambridge Modern History is not a 
political history merely. We find in this volume 
a chapter on the Literature of the English Restora- 
tion, including Milton. It is written by Mr. 
Harold H. Child, B.A., late Scholar of Brasenose 
College, Oxford. We find a chapter on European 
Science in the seventeenth and earlier years of the 
eighteenth centuries. It is in two parts. Mathe- 
matical and Physical Science is described by Mr. 
W. W. Rouse Ball, M.A., Fellow and late Tutor of 
Trinity College. Other branches of science are 
described by the late Sir Michael Foster. We also 
find a chapter on Latitudinarianism and Pietism. 
It is written by the Rev. M. Kaufmann, M.A., of 
Trinity College, Dublin. 

And even when the topic of the chapter is 
political, the historians of the Cambridge Modern 
History are far too modern to confine their 
attention to kings and parliaments exclusively. 
Viscount St. Cyres writes twenty pages on the 
Gallican Church, and along with other good things 
gives such a sketch of Jansenism as could come 
only from the hands of a master. 

But the volume is many-sided. No notice can 
do more than touch it here and there. And to 
touch it here and there is to give no conception 
of the wealth of historical material and historical 
judgment which it contains. The bibliographies 
are again a marvel of fulness and accuracy. 


THE INQUISITION. 


THE INQUISITION IN THE SPANISH DE- 


PENDENCIES. By Henry Charles Lea, 

LL.D. (Macmillan. 10s. 6d. net.) 
Dr. Lea is the historian of the Inquisition. He 
has written on other subjects, it is true. He has 


written the standard History of Sacerdotal Celibacy 
in the Christian Church. But his great task in 
life has been the writing of the History of the 
Inquisition. He has already written the History 
of the Inquisition in the Middle Ages and in 
Spain. He has now written its History in 
the Spanish Dependencies—Sicily, Naples, , Sar- 
dinia, Milan, the Canaries, Mexico, Peru, and 
New Granada. 

What a life’s work for a man to take up! To 
resolve to spend one’s days reading of torture and 
death, of mean information, of miserable suffering 
or more miserable escape from it, of justice 
mocked and mimicked, and all in the name of 
the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ! 
The agnostic tells us that the chief occasion of 
his agnosticism is that nature, red in tooth and 
claw, shrieks against our creed of a Heavenly 
Father. If he had told us that he could not 
accept the Inquisition, it would have been easier 
to understand him. Mr. Paulin has given good 
reason for reconsidering ‘nature, red in tooth and 
claw’; but who, with this unbiassed narrative 
before him, will explain away the Inquisition? 
Still, we can answer that God made man upright ; 
it is man that has sought out this invention. And 
we can see now that the great error was made 
when the New Testament was kept locked up in 
an unknown tongue. It was Wyclif and Luther 
that made an end of the Inquisition by offering 
the gospel in a language in which the people could 
read it for themselves. No doubt many of the 
Inquisitors would have been  inquisitors still 
though they had read the gospel every day. 
But the people would not have been with them. 
And without the people they could have done 
nothing. The surprise of the book is its im- 
partiality—its more than impartiality, its absolute 
judicial coldness of manner. This does not mean 
that Dr. Lea is unemotional, and it does not mean 
that we can read the book without emotion. He 
has repressed his feelings that he may leave the 
awful story to make the more lasting impres- 
sion. 
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THE DARWINIAN THEORY. 


No STRUGGLE FOR EXISTENCE: No NATURAL 
SELECTION. A Critical Examination of the 
Fundamental Principles of the Darwinian 
Theory. By George Paulin. (7. & 7. 
Clark. 5s. net.) 


This book is likely to fare ill at the hands of 
the reviewers. The reviewers may not know much 
about Charles Darwin, but they know less about 
George Paulin. They may not know much about 
Darwinism, but they know that Darwinism has 
been an accepted theory for many a day; and 
they believe that it would be easier to turn the 
French Republic into an Empire again than to 
overthrow the doctrine called Darwinism. For the 
French Republic is of shorter standing and much 
more limited acceptance. But the reviewer who 
takes time will discover that this book is worth 
reviewing, even although its avowed purpose, as 
expressed in its rather clumsy title, is to deny and 
to demolish the fundamental assumption on which 
Darwinism rests. 

That assumption is the Struggle for Existence in 
nature and the Survival of the Fittest. Mr. Paulin 
denies that there is any evidence in nature of a 
struggle for existence. He has been an evolu- 
tionist all his life, a keen, convinced evolutionist. 
For it seemed to him, until quite recently, that a 
man might be an evolutionist without being a 
Darwinian. That is to say, he might believe in 
the origin of species by development, without be- 
lieving in the particular means which Darwin 
suggests for bringing that development about. He 
is not so clear upon it now. He has recently 
been impressed by the fact that there is not a 
particle of geological evidence in favour of the 
development of the species. But with that we 
have not to do. What we have to do with in this 
book is not Evolution, but Darwinism. We have 
to do with the statement on the title-page, that 
there is no struggle for existence in nature of any 
such desperate kind as Darwin’ insisted on, and 
that there is no natural selection. 

But surely the struggle for existence was proved 
long ago, By whom was it proved? Not by 
Darwin. . Darwin simply took it for granted. ‘A 
struggle for existence,’ he said, ‘follows from the 
high rate at which all organic beings tend to in- 
crease.’ ‘Hence, as more individuals are pro- 
duced than can possibly survive, there must, in 
every case, be a struggle for existence, either one 


individual with another of the same species, or 
with the individuals of distinct species, or with the 
physical conditions of life.’ Darwin’s readers took 
it for granted also, If they were Darwinians this 
was the basis of their belief. If they were opposed 
to Darwinism they occupied themselves in attempt- 
ing to demolish the structure which was reared on 
this basis. It did not occur to them to question 
the soundness of the foundation itself. 

Mr. Paulin questions it now. A thorough re- 
view of his book would have to be almost as 
long as the book itself. All that is intended here 
at present is to draw attention to the existence 
of it, its existence and its unquestionably real 
significance. 


KAFIR SOCIALISM. ; 


IAFIR SOCIALISM AND THE DAWN or 
INDIVIDUALISM. By Dudley Kidd. (A. 
& C. Black. 7s. 6d. net.) 


By the title of his new book Mr. Dudley Kidd 
brings himself into touch with the interests of the 
hour. The air is full of the cry of Socialism ; our 
shelves will soon be loaded with its literature. 
But Kafir Socialism? Is Mr. Dudley Kidd 
stretching the term? Or is he merely using a 
catch-penny title, that we may be beguiled to the 
buying of his book? 

It may be hard to say when any man is. 
stretching the term Socialism. For who can tell 
us when it has been stretched to all its legitimate 
length? Mr. Dudley Kidd, however, is not 
himself a Socialist, so that we may presume he 
has actually found Socialism among the Kafirs. 
Nor have we to read his book far before we discover 
not only that the Kafirs are socialistic, but that 
they are or have been the most socialistic race of 
mankind. Mr. Kidd assures us that Europeans. 
found the Kafirs socialists, and that all our 
trouble with them has come from our attempt to 
make them individualists. 


All government is according to clan. At the 
head of each clan is the chief. In the hands of 
the chief all authority lies. No ‘unspoilt’ 


Kafir calls anything his own. Even his marriage 
is regulated for him. He. must marry within his 
own tribe, but he must not marry within his own 
clan. 

With the advent of the European the individual 
Kafir begins to assert himself. The change is 
brought about partly by trade, partly by education, 
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and partly by religion. Mr. Kidd does not call it 
all evil. His argument is that the Europeans 
must not be ina hurry. While inclined to believe 
that the old Socialism is better for the Kafir than 
the new individualism, he does not say ‘hands 
off’ to all and sundry. He admits the inevitable. 
But he advises the missionary not to make 
converts too rapidly, and he advises the colonist 
not to expect too much from the converts. 

On the whole, Mr. Dudley Kidd’s attitude to the 
missions is not friendly. It is the attitude of the 
average South African colonist. Very striking, 
therefore, is the fact that his own. personal 
experience and the actual statistical evidence 
which he produces are a great testimony to the 
reality and worth of Kafir Christianity: He refers 
to the case of forty-seven boys who had left one 
Christian institution and whose employers were 
asked their opinion of them. ‘In the case of 
forty-four out of the forty-seven, the verdict given 
by the employers was one of uwxgualified approval.’ 
The italics are Mr. Dudley Kidd’s own. He 
accounts for the average colonist’s opinion by 
suggesting that Lovedale and other large institu- 
tions do better than smaller places ‘up the 
country.’ F 


ARCHZOLOGY AND THE OLD 
TESTAMENT. 

ARCHAOLOGY AND THE OLD 
TESTAMENT. By H. J. Dukinfield Astley, 
M.A., Litt.D. (Z. 27. Clark, 55—net.) 
With all the noise that it has made, the Higher 
Criticism has not had more than half the share in 
the revolution that has taken place in the study of 
the Old Testament. The other half has been due 
to Archeology. At first the traditional interpreters 
flew for refuge to Archeology. And it cannot be 
denied that some of the early archeologists did 
their best to persuade them that they could not be 
disturbed there. But then there were some rude 
shocks. And now it has come to be generally 
recognized that when the Egyptian tombs and the 
Babylonian tablets were allowed a place in the 
interpretation of the Bible, the old questions of its 
inspiration and authority made a new departure. 
Henceforth they were not to be settled or even 
discussed on philosophical grounds, or by any @ 
priort argument. The Bible must take its place 
beside other books ; its Religion and Ethics beside 
the Religion and Ethics of other nations. Its 
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inspiration and authority, and even its superiority, 
must be made good by the ordinary laws of 
scientific observation. We have called it a revolu- 
tion. No greater revolution has occurred in our 
day. 

Dr. Dukinfield Astley is an archeologist of high 
standing. He makes no pretence of being a 
shelter for tradition. His critical attitude to the 
Old Testament is practically that of Professor 
Driver. His Introduction to the Archzology of the 
Bible is just such a book as the student of the Old 
Testament is now in need of. For he not only 
interprets in a fresh manner much of the contents 
of the Old Testament, but he also sets the student 
in a right attitude, so that he may be able to in- 
terpret the Old Testament for himself. And that 
is a much greater service to render. 


a 


Gmong the Books of the Month. 


Certain volumes of the American Commentary 
on the Old Testament have already been noticed as 
they appeared separately in paper covers. Two 
handsome bound volumes have now been received, 
and as they contain a good many books of the 
Old Testament, each by a separate editor, it is 
possible to form a more confident estimate of the 
value of the work. One of the volumes contains 
Leviticus and Numbers by Dr. Genung, and Job 
by Principal Marshall; the other contains the 
Book -of Proverbs by Dr. Berry, of Colgate 
University ; Ecclesiastes by Principal Marshall, of 
Manchester, who seems to be the only English con- 
tributor ; the Song of Songs by President Merrill, 
of Colgate; and Jeremiah by Professor Rufus 
Brown, of the Newton Theological Institution. 
All these men have their reputation already 
established. They are conservatives, but they are 
not so mad as to write Commentaries on the Old 
Testament and ignore the criticism of the last 
fifty years. They differ a little, but they are all 
quite well acquainted with the work that has been 
done, and they are all quite willing to accept a 
large amount of it as reliable and indisputable. 
They make use of the results of criticism; they 
do very little criticism themselves. For it is 
an exegetical, not a critical Commentary. The 
text is printed throughout; there is no room for 
critical discussion even if there were the inclination. 
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The idea of the editor, whose name is not given, 
seems to be to provide an exegetical commentary 
on the Old Testament which will be up to date 
in scholarship, which will appeal to some extent 
to the Hebrew student, but which will not be too 
technical to be unfit for use by the reader of the 
- Bible who is ignorant of Hebrew. 

We have come upon a few trifling misprints, 
nothing to cause offence. Both the printing and 
the publishing reflect credit on the managers of 
the Society. 


Dr. E. Y. Mullins, President of the Southern 
Baptist Theological Seminary, has courageously 
given the title of Ze Axioms of Religion to his 
new book (American Baptist Publication Society ; 
$1 net). We say courageously, for it is not a 
volume of Apologetics in general, but of Baptist 
Apologetics in particular. It simply means that 
President Mullias has the courage of his convic- 
tions. And, after all, there are very few of the 
axioms that we cannot all agree to. What are 
the axioms of religion? They are: (1) The 
Theological Axiom—The Holy and Loving God 
has a right to be Sovereign; (2) The Religious 
Axiom—All souls have an equal right to direct 
access to God; (3) The Ecclesiastical Axiom— 
All believers have a right to equal privileges in 
the Church; (4) The Moral Axiom—To be re- 
sponsible, man must be free; (5) The Religio- 
Civic Axiom—A free Church in a free State; (6) 
The Social Axiom—-Love your neighbour as 
yourself. Before he touches his axioms Dr, 
Mullins discusses Denominationalism, and when 
he is done with them he returns to Christian 
Union. For the question that has moved him to 
the writing of this book is whether, in these days, 
Baptists have a testimony to which they are bound 
to adhere in face of the general movement in the 
direction of the union of Churches. 


On Zhe Sexual Instinct, its Use and Dangers as 
affecting Heredity and Morals, Dr. James Foster 
Scott has written a book which has reached a 
second edition and has been revised and enlarged 
(Appleton ;. 7s. 6d. net). It is a book for the 
general public, not for the medical practitioner 
only. And it is full of wise counsel and warning. 
On one page we notice the words, ‘The wages of 
sin is death.’ The words could be taken as the 
motto of the book. 


There is no better Popular History of 
Astronomy than Miss Agnes M. Clerke’s. There 
is no better popular history of any of the sciences. 
Messrs. A. & C. Black have once more reprinted 
the fourth edition of it (7s. 6d. net). 


They say that the enormous rush of reprints 
has not affected the issue of new books; and, what 
is more surprising, that it has not seriously 
affected the sale of the old cheap libraries. In 
proof, here come three volumes of Bohn’s Library. 
They contain Ranke’s /istory of the Popes (3s. 6d. 
each). The English translation is revised by Mr. 
G. R. Dennis, in accordance with the latest 
German edition. In the footnotes the quotations 
from original documents are given in their own 
language, with a translation when that language is 
Italian or Spanish, but not when it is Latin or 
French. The book is as much an English as 
a German classic, and many a one will be 
delighted to possess it in this satisfactory edition. 


To the Cambridge Bible for Schools and 
Colleges a new volume has been added. It is 
The Two Books of Kings (3s. 6d. net). Now, the 
Two Books of Kings have had a place in the 
Cambridge Bible for Schools and Colleges for 
a long time. But this is a wholly new Com- 
mentary. It is built upon the Revised Version, 
not the Authorized. The editor is Professor 
Emery Barnes, not Professor Lumby. It is a 
pity that the general editor had not the courage 
to issue the Books of Kings separately, and 
each volume the size of this one. The worth 
of the Commentary would have been more 
than doubled if he had afforded Dr. Barnes 
double the space. For there is no portion of the 
Bible that offers a better opportunity to the 
Commentator to revolutionize the whole system 
of commenting. Dr. Barnes is greatly occupied 
with words, with mere varieties of translation. 
How can he help it? But occasionally he does 
get away. And then his notes on Milcom and 
the Baalim, or on Asherah and the Pillars, give us 
a glimpse of the great things which can be done 
for the Old Testament by an expositor who is 
steeped in its archeology. 


Dean Farrar’s Zhe Life of Lives contained a 
discussion of certain topics which he had no room 
to discuss fully enough in the Life of Christ, 
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and it was published much later. 
have just issued a cheap edition (3s. 6d.). 


Under the general 
Gollancz, Messrs. Chatto & Windus have entered 
upon the publication of a Shakespeare Library.. It 


is to consist of an ‘Old-spelling Shakespeare’ in | 
forty volumes ; ‘Shakespeare Classics’ in not more | 


than twenty volumes; a ‘Lamb Shakespeare’ for 
the young in an unnamed number of volumes, say 


other forty ; and ‘Shakespeare’s England,’ of which | 


the number of volumes is again unmentioned, 
perhaps twenty is a reasonable estimate. 
volume of the ‘Shakespeare Classics’ is out. It 
is Brooke’s Romeus and Jultet, edited by J. J. 
Munro (2s. 6d. net). For the ‘Shakespeare 
Classics’ are meant to 
thoroughly edited, of works which Shakespeare 
is known to have used as the sources of his Plays. 
But Brooke’s Romeus and Juliet was well worth 
publishing for its own sake. . 


Mr. H. G. Wells never used his gifts to better 
purpose, and never displayed them to better 
advantage, in spite of the brilliant essays he has 
given us, than when he wrote ew Worlds for 
Old (Constable ; 6s.). It isa book on Socialism. 
It tells what Socialism is, why Socialism is needed, 
and what Socialism will do. And it does all this 
in a sober, earnest spirit, without a word of 
exaggeration, without a statement that has not 
facts to support it, and, more than facts, that 
general sense of fairness with which Mr. Wells is 
quite entitled still to credit the human mind. 


The third and fourth volumes have been 
published of the new issue of Miss Warren’s 
Treasury of English Literature (Constable; 1s. 
net each). They contain ‘The Elizabethan 
Literature’ and ‘Bacon to Milton.’ 


There is nothing perhaps in Zhe Lore of the 
taster. by the Revs Ey Aj iWelch,. D:Cis cof 
Toronto (Wells Gardner; 2s. 6d.), that is new to 
good students of the teaching of Christ. But the 
old is well arranged, and it is set forth in good 
self-effacing language. Dr. Welch’s purpose is 
expressed in the words, ‘If ye know these things, 
happy. are ye if ye do them.’ 


The Rev. Cyril: Hepher, M.A., Vicar of St. 


consist of reprints, | 
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Messrs. Cassell | 


editorship of Professor | 


One | 


John’s, Newcastle-on-Tyne, has made Tennyson’s 
great discovery, and says— 


Love is and was my King and Lord. 


And now he preaches love, and nothing but love. 
In his new book, Zhe Revelation of Love (Wells 
Gardner; 2s. 6d.), every sermon describes love in 
one of its aspects—Love veiled in Nature, Love 
seen in Jesus, Love the Victim. But in his 
preface Mr. Hepher tells us a strange thing. He 
tells us that in rewriting his sermons for the press 
he removed almost all the ‘exhortation’ from 
them. Hedoes not tell us why. When exhortation 


is not padding, it is as good for readers as for 


_ hearers. 


Messrs. Wells Gardner have published a volume 
in defence of Christianity by A. T. Gordon 
Beveridge, M.A., M.B. Its title is Hol/d Fast or 
Let Go (1s. 3d. net). Now Dr. Gordon Beveridge 
makes his appeal for Christianity with advantages. 
He comes to the working-man and says, ‘Are you 
a Socialist? So am I. Are you an infidel? So 
was I.’ ‘So was I,’ he says, ‘even a blasphemer 
and injurious, but by the grace of God I am what 
I am.’ And the working-men who may refuse to 
listen to a converted infidel are bound to hear a 
man who has been and still is a convinced 
Socialist and has done much strenuous work for 
Socialism. But there is more than the man, there 
is the book. It is well written, clear, clever, and 
transparently honest ; not narrow, but quite decided 
on all the great doctrines. We want our working- 
men brought back. If a book can do it, this 
seems to be the book. 


There is one thing which every Christian teacher 
has to do. He has to translate the gospel into 
the language and thought of his own generation. 


And there is little else that he has to do, unless it — 


be to follow his own instructions. This is what 
the Rev. F. W. Orde Ward, B.A., has done in his 
new book, Zhe IWorla’s Quest (Griffiths ; 7s. 6d. 
net). The Pope would charge him with Modern- 
ism. But surely the crime is, not to be modern, 
but to be ancient. As we read Mr. Ward’s pages 
we have never a suspicion that he is faithless to 
the charge which has been committed to him. We 
have a growing sense of conviction that the Word 
of God liveth and abideth for ever. 

Take Conversion. Will any one deny that a 


change has come over the use of that word? 
Psychology may not be ready for everybody’s use 
yet, but nobody can ignore its existence. And is 
there not significance in the difference which the 
Revised Version has made in the very translation 
of the word? We are not done with Conversion. 
We never shall be done with it. But we must tell 
our own generation what Conversion means; and 
we must tell them that it does not mean what it 
meant to our fathers. 


Dr. Campbell Morgan has been busy for some 
time analysing the Bible. He is analysing every 
book of it. And he is going to publish the 
analysis of every book separately, so that he has 
before him the production of a library of some 
forty volumes. By way of preliminary canter he 
has published Zhe Analysed Old Testament in two 
volumes, and Zhe Analysed New Testament in one 
volume (Hodder & Stoughton; 3s. 6d. each). 


The study of the Language of the New Testa- 
ment is fortunate beyond most studies. Among 
the foremost of its scholars it possesses two men 
of quite exceptional literary gifts—Professor James 
Moulton, of Manchester, and Professor Adolf 
Deissmann, of Berlin. It is not a study that 
would of itself attract a very great number of 
students. But in the hands of these men, and 
with the new materials to work upon, it is able to 
attract and even to fascinate us all. Professor 
Moulton has contributed an article to the London 
Quarterly Review for April, to which he gives a 
title such as he loves—‘ From Egyptian Rubbish- 
heaps.’ And Professor Deissmann has just pub- 
lished, under the title of Zhe Philology of the 
Greek Bible (Hodder & Stoughton ; 3s. 6d. net), 
a course of lectures which he delivered last 
autumn in Cambridge. 


‘Do the work of an evangelist.’ The Dean of 
Bristol has heard and obeyed the command. And 
now, for the benefit of other evangelists and for 
the edification of the whole Church, he has written 
an account of the various ‘ Missions’ which he has 
been able to conduct. He calls his book, greatly 
daring, Zhe Acts of the Holy Ghost (Hodder & 
Stoughton ; 6s.). 

Dr. Pigou has heard another command. It is 
‘Let no man despise thee.’ He believes thoroughly 
in the importance of missions and in the import- 
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ance of missioners. He quotes a letter which it 
was his custom to send beforehand to every 
incumbent who invited him to conduct a mission. 
The letter was identical in every case, and in 
every case it asserted the dignity of the evangelist. 
The book is autobiographical, but there ts never 
a suspicion of vanity in its almost invariable record 
of success. Once only does it break out into 
laughter. Dean Pigou had preached to children 
on Cant 2), ‘Take us the foxes, the little foxes, that 
spoil the vines ; for our vines have tender grapes.’ 
‘A lady asked to see me, and thanking me for the 
address, said that her young daughter had been 
greatly impressed by what I said, particularly by 
one remark. I told her how glad I should be to 
know what that remark was which so deeply 
impressed the child. “Oh!” she said; “it was 
what you told us, as among the habits of foxes, 
that they were sly and sometimes hid themselves in 
holes.”’ 


The proper study of mankind is man, and the 
proper way to begin the study is to buy Dr. A. H. 
Keane’s new book on Zhe Worlds Feoples 
(Hutchinson ; 6s. net). It is written with an eye 
to a large circulation, and so there are no bewilder- 
ing lists of scientific names beyond the Introduction. 
Yet the facts which it contains may be relied upon. 
For Dr. Keane is an ethnologist of the first rank, 
and he does his most popular work as con- 
scientiously as the most technical. There is 
scarcely a page without an illustration. For it 
has been thought advisable not only to show the 
reader the features of a Samoan chief or a Maori 
woman, but also to,please him with the picture of 
an English girl and a Scotch piper. 


We should like to draw attention as pointedly 
as possible to a series of volumes which is to be 
known by the title of the ‘Christian Faith and 
Doctrine’ series. The first volume has been 
written by Dr. J. Monro Gibson, and others are to 
follow by Dr. Horton, Professor Peake, Principal 
Adeney, and Dr. Newton Marshall. There is no 
suggestion of a polemical purpose in the series, 
but we may be sure that it has been projected in 
view of the present unrest in England. The 
subject of the first volume is Zhe Inspiration and 
Authority of Holy Scripture (Thomas Law ; 2s. 6d. 
net). It is a pleasant book, easily read in spite 
of being easily written. Thoroughly scientific, its 
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facts have been verified in the writer's own The new volume of Tennyson contains Zhe 
experience. And so they are set down not in | Princess and Maud (Macmillan ; 4s. net). 


the precise order of a scientific manual of 
Apologetics, but as they seem to the writer to 
be necessary in the life of a man who desires to 
live well and to die well. The series is edited by 
Mr. F. B. Meyer, and this volume is introduced 
by Principal P. T. Forsyth. 


Liddon’s Bampton Lecture on Zhe Divinity of 
our Lord is apparently still alive and circulating. 
How many copies have been sold? Messrs. 
Longmans have just re-issued the twenty-first 


impression (2s. 6d. net). Perhaps we could say | 


1500 to an impression, making 30,000 copies in 
all. Well, the book has been a great force in the 
maintenance of the greatest doctrine in Theology. 
Some of its arguments have been superseded. 
Perhaps its point of view has been pretty generally 
passed from. But it records the convictions of a 
heroic mind, and kindles enthusiasm in the reader 
even though he knows that he can no longer rely 
upon some of its lines of argument. 


As a preliminary discipline to the study of the 
Bible, would our professors of theology be willing 
to suggest the history of Interpretation? And 
would they be willing to recommend the short 
history of the subject which has been written 
by Dr. G. H. Gilbert? Its title is Jnterpretation 
of the Bible (Macmillan; 5s. net). The difficulty 
is that the study of the Interpretation of the Bible 
may be an unsettling study, and must be a 
humiliating one. And the difficulty with Dr. 
Gilbert’s book is that the whole story is told with 
frankness, no thought having entered the author’s 
mind that it might be unsettling, or that that 
would be a bad thing if it were. Dr. Gilbert has 
already written some books for students, including 
a Student’s Life of Jesus and a Student’s Life of 
Paul. This is a student’s book also. And what- 
ever the immediate result might be, it seems a pity 
that students should be left to blunder through 
false methods of interpretation before they arrive 
at the true method, when the labour and the 
mistakes might be avoided together if they had 
this book in their hands. It ¢s a humiliating 
story, but there is hopefulness in it also. For 
if the Bible has survived all these foolish ways 
of reading it, we need not fear what infidels 
may say. 


When Wesley published his Christian Library 
of Practical Divinity he included in it Devotions 
jor Every Day of the Week and the Great Festivals, 
taking it from a work by John Austin, a Roman 
Catholic writer of a hundred years before. The 
editor of Methuen’s Library of Devotion has now 
taken it from Wesley (2s.). 

To the same Library has been added the Preces 
Private of Lancelot Andrewes, edited by Dr. 
A. E. Burn. 


We must not study the Prayer-Book and 
neglect the Bible. Perhaps bishops do not run 
risks like other men. But we cannot help wonder- 
ing how the Bishop of Edinburgh finds time, if 
he studies the Bible as thoroughly as he studies 
the Book of Common Prayer. He has published 
a new volume which he very appropriately entitles 
Further Studies in the Prayer-Book (Methuen ; 
6s.). For both it and his previous volume on 
the Workmanship of the Prayer-Book thoroughly 
deserve the name of ‘Studies.’ There is a certain 
literary flavour about them which may cheat the 
unwary reader into thinking they have cost the 
author as little as they costhim. But the student 
of the Prayer-Book finds that the subjects which 
Dr. Dowden takes in hand are discussed as 
thoroughly as our scholarship at present will 
allow. From the present volume we might select 
in illustration such topics as ‘the meaning of the 
word Incomprehensible in the Athanasian Creed’ ; 
‘some Lutheran Features in our Service’; and ‘the 
Prayer of Humble Access.’ : 


‘Since the famous telegram in which Schliemann 
informed the king of the Hellenes that he had 
discovered the tomb of Agamemnon, there has 
been nothing in archeology that has made such 
a vivid impression on the popular imagination as 
Mr. Arthur Evans’ excavations at Knossos. The 
Minotaur! the Labyrinth!—such words do not 
suggest the solemnities of antiquarian research.’ 

The Minotaur and the Labyrinth are outside 
the range of Biblical Archeology; but they are 
just outside, and there can be scarcely a student 
of the Bible who has not some interest in them. 
In his book on Zhe Discoveries in Crete (Murray ; 
5s. net), Professor Ronald M. Burrows has told 
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the whole story of their discovery. He has told 
it in untechnical language, not expecting. his 
readers to know by instinct what is meant by a 
‘Schnabelkanne,’ or a ‘ Vase 2 étrier.’ And he 
has not only described the excavations, but he 
has also given a picture of Cretan civilization as a 
whole. The book has already reached a second 
edition, and Professor Burrows has been able to 
incorporate in it a description of the discoveries 
of 1907. There is a plan of the palace of Knossos, 
a very few good illustrations, and a most valuable 
bibliography. 

Let us notice a single matter. The civilization 
unearthed by Mr. Evans was at first called 
Mycenzan. But it was afterwards found that the 
art of Knosscs was earlier than that represented 
in the lower town of Mycene. Thereupon Mr. 
Evans banished the word Mycenzan as a generic 
description of the earlier civilization of Crete, and 
substituted for it the word Minoan. But neither 
will Minoan do. Why should a civilization that 
stretches over thousands of years be known by 
the name of one particular historic personage ? 
Much better is the geographical term A‘gean. 
That is the term used by Mr. Hogarth in the 
forthcoming Lucyclopedia of Religion and Ethics. 
And Mr. Burrows believes that it will ultimately 
prove to be the best generic word for the civiliza- 
tion as a whole. . 


This is a month of reprints. Among the rest 
Mr. Murray has reprinted Bishop Boyd Carpenter’s 
Popular History of the Church of England (2s. 6d. 
net). Weare the spoilt children of cheap literature 
in these days, but to the most pampered among 
us this volume must seem a wonder at the 
price. 


It is surprising to find that Miss Brodrick, 
the editor of Murray’s Handbook for Palestine 
and Syria, is also an authority on Jewish Criminal 
Procedure. She has written a book on Zhe Trial 
and Crucifixion of Jesus Christ of Nazareth 
(Murray; 3s. 6d. net), in which she shows that 
she has made herself thoroughly acquainted with 
every detail of the trial in its legal aspects. She 
writes very much as a lawyer would write whose 
learning could not possibly be in dispute. The 
Jews of our Lord’s day are condemned un- 
mercifully ; but by the facts of the case, not by 
this author. They are wicked servants who have 


been judged out of their own mouth. Miss 
Brodrick is not unacquainted with Taylor Innes’s 
Trial of Jesus Christ, which is actually the work 
of a lawyer. The two books supplement one 
another. 

Dr. A. T. Pierson is as ingenious as he is 
industrious. His very latest book (unless he has 
another out before we get this one noticed) 
contains the most wonderful diagrams that the 
wit of man ever invented for illustrating the truth 
of God. The volume itself is full of shrewd 
observation, and it is expressed in the most 
unmistakably evangelical language. Its title is 
The Bible and Spiritual Life (Nisbet ; 5s. net). 

Messrs. Nisbet have also published a cheap 
edition (2s. 6d. net) of Professor Orr’s Problem of 
the Old Testament. 


Under the title of Zhe Mew Reformation, the 
Rev. John A. Bain, M.A., gave a graphic account of 
recent, movements away from Rome. He has 
now written a volume in which he describes the 
things that are found in Roman Catholicism, but do 
not belong to the Catholic Church. These things 
are many, and some of them are momentous. In- 
fallibility, the Confessional, Indulgences, Purgatory, 
Baptismal Regeneration, Celibacy, the Rosary, 
the Doctrine of Probability—those are some of 
the things. But there are twenty-four short 
chapters in the book, and the sum of them 
becomes a serious indictment. Mr. Bain, we 
say, denies the right of these things to a place in 
the Catholic Church. And he shows how they 
have come to obtain it. The title of his book is 
The Developments of Roman Catholicism (Oliphant, 
Anderson & Ferrier; 2s. 6d.). For they have 
obtained their place by slow development. There 
is therefore no offence in the book even to a 
Roman Catholic. Mr. Bain’s method of refutation 
is the historical not the polemical method. 


It cannot be denied that there is a certain 
uneasiness at present regarding what is called the 
missionary motive. There is no doubt about the 
‘elevating influences’ of Christianity. But elevat- 
ing influences never sent any one into the foreign 
field. A man must always have his marching 
orders. He must be able to say, I can do no 
other. But the authenticity of the marching orders 
—‘Go ye into all the world’—is disputed. It 
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is disputed even by Christians. And so there 
arises this uncertainty. ' 
Dr. John Robson, who obeyed the marching 
orders in his day, has examined the ‘ Resurrection 
Commission,’ as he calls it, in every form in 
which we have it. And we have it in five different 
ferincse Gjniaor 8 AMt 2816-20 Tekan tet). Ac 72 
Mk 16-18), He examines the authenticity of 
these passages, especially that of the passage in 
St. Matthew. He examines their meaning. He 
examines the authority with which they come to us. 
He examines the power which they have over us. 
And then he dares us, dares any one of.us, to 
refuse to obey the command, ‘Go ye into all the 
world, and preach the gospel to the whole creation.’ 
The title of his book is The Resurrection Gospel 
(Oliphant, Anderson & Ferrier; 5s. net). 


Messrs. Oliphant, Anderson & Ferrier have 
published a new edition of the Rev. J. J. Mackay’s 
Recent Letters from Christ. In deference to 
certain critics, though he does not agree with 
their criticism, Mr. Mackay has changed the 
title into Recent Letters of Christ (2s. 6d. net). 
The sermons are evangelistic, and well sprinkled 
with anecdotes. This is one of the anec- 
dotes :-— 

‘In that paper mill I saw reams of red blotting- 


paper. “Why make red paper?” I asked; 
“surely white is preferable?” ‘‘We cannot help 
it.” “How is that?” ‘When we get fast-dyed 


scarlet and crimson rags we cannot take out these 
colours without destroying the fabrics ; we there- 
fore put these by themselves and make them into 
red paper.” I thought our Lord could do what 
the paper-maker failed to do, and there flashed a 
new light on an old text: ‘Though your sins be 
as scarlet, they shall be white as snow; though 
they be red like crimson, they shall be as wool” 
Ci sa*),? 


To Messrs. Oliphant’s ‘ Living Thoughts’ series, 
the most attractive series of small devotional books 
in existence, a volume has been added by Mr. 
J. Stuart Holden, entitled Zoyal to Christ; another 
by the Rev. J. R. Cameron, M.A., entitled Zn 
Fashion as a Man; and another by the Rey. 
David Smith, D.D., entitled The Face of Jesus 
(each 6d. net). 


Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons have published a new 


do not read Zhe Pilgrim’s Progress now. 


edition of Dr. Robertson Nicoll’s Zen-Minute 
Sermons (2s. 6d. net), and a new edition of 
Thomas Guthrie’s Parables of our Lord (38. 6d. 
net). 


Mr. Edward Ponsonby in Dublin has published 
a volume on the Science of Ethics, which shows 
that even yet there is room for original work both 
in Philosophy in general and in philosophical 
Ethics in particular. The book is written by 
Archibald E. Dobbs, Junior, Scholar of King’s 
College, Cambridge. Its title is Phzlosophy and 
Popular Morals in Ancient Greece (5s. net). It 
consists of two parts. The first part shows the 
effect of popular ideas upon moral philosophy ; 
the second describes the influence of moral 
philosophy upon popular life and thought. The 
originality is in the second part. For while many 
writers have discussed the influence of popular 
thought on philosophy, the influence of philosophy 
on the mind and conduct of the people has been 
wholly disregarded. Mr. Dobbs has, therefore, 
found that in the first part he could do little more 
than systematize the conclusions of other writers ; 
in the second part he has had to work over the 
whole subject for himself. 

Why have ethical writers neglected the influence 
of philosophy on the conduct of the people? Not 
because it has had no influence, though the flippant 
might make that answer ; but because the influence 
is so elusive. It is a subject in which the Greek 
writers had no direct interest, and upon which, 
therefore, there is no direct evidence. Mr. Dobbs 
asks the question, ‘What appearance did these 
heterogeneous groups of men termed “philo- 
sophers ” present to the minds of practical labour- 
ing folk in Hellas?’ But since the newspaper 
interviewer had not yet come, where is he to find 
his answer? The comic poets contain something ; 
the audience in the theatres, when we can get at 
their mind, may help us a little. But there is no 
obtaining an answer of any real value without 


such a thorough examination of the whole ethical 


literature of Greece as Mr. Dobbs makes in his 
volume, and without the restrained judgment 
which he exercises upon ‘every item of it. 


Some public speaker recently said that children 
We do 
not believe it. We know that they do. Besides, 
it was the first book that some of us took to on 
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our Own account, and children do not alter so in a 
generation. But if the modern child does need 
tempting to read Zhe Pilgrim’s Progress, he will 
be tempted by the Rey. Charles Brown’s account of 
it, which he calls Zhe Wonderful Journey (R.T.S. ; 
2s. 6d.). When someone writes a history of art in 
relation to Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, Harold 
Copping’s pictures in this book will be men- 
tioned. 


Professor A. M. Dulles of the Auburn Theo- 
logical Seminary has written a book on Zhe True 
Church (Revell ; 3s. 6d. net). He has written an 
unsectarian and uncontroversial book. And yet 
it has colour and convictions. His method is to 
work historically and catch the controversialist at 
the point in history where he is insecure or has 
gone astray. The book may not make many con- 
verts. For most of us are born with our doctrine 
of the Church, and will cut off our right hand 
rather than part with it. But the book will ease 
the controversy a little. 


Dr. D. J. Burrell, of New York, has written on 
Wayfarers of the Bible (Revell; 3s. 6d. net). It 
contains the story of two-and-twenty journeys which 
are found described in the Bible. Thus there is 
Journey XV, ‘in which Jeroboam, to his sorrow, is 
recalled from exile’; and Journey XVI, ‘in which 
Elijah goes bravely to the Battle of the Gods.’ 


Breaking down Chinese Walls, by Elliott J. 
Osgood, A.M., M.D. (Revell; 3s. 6d. net), is an 
argument for medical missions. Dr. Osgood be- 
lieves heartily in no other. But, of course, his 
illustrations do not prove that there is no good in 
non-medical missions; they only show that there 
is much good in medical missions. Perhaps they 


show that, in China at least, there is most good in | 


them. 


The Monthly Visitor for 1907 should have had 
its notice earlier. It is more worthy of a notice 
than ever. Its attitude is unmistakable, its illus- 
trations are arresting, its anecdotes are irresistible 
_ (Edinburgh: Henderson Smith). 


Mr. Philip E. Howard has edited, and the 
Sunday School Union has published, the Official 
Report of the World’s Fifth Sunday School Con- 
vention which was held in Rome in May 1907. 


| of Huxley’s Man’s Place in Nature (Watts). 


The title of the book is Sunday Schools the World 
Around (2s. 6d. net). Its contents are sketches 
and addresses by notable Sunday School teachers 
—sketches of the Convention and addresses on 
Sunday School work. 


The first volume of the Story of the Nations 
was entitled Rome. The sixty-fifth volume is en- 
titled Zhe Roman Empire (Unwin; 5s.). The 
first volume described the Roman Republic, and 
gave this long-lived series a promising beginning. 
The sixty-fifth volume describes the Roman 
Empire from 29 B.c. to 476.4.D. The author is 
Mr. H. Stuart Jones, M.A., Director of the British 
School at Rome. Mr. Jones is familiar not only 
with the capital of the Empire, but with the wide- 
stretching Empire itself, through coins and _ in- 
scriptions and an abundant and well-studied 
literature. He is more than a scholar; he is a 
man of letters. He has taken pains with the 
presentation of his materials. And, no doubt, his 
hand has been in the selection of the illustrations, 
which are admirably chosen. But it must be the 
publisher we have to thank for the care with which 
they have been printed. 


These are the days of short political memories, 
and the Deceased Wife’s Sister’s Marriage Act is 
almost out of mind already. But it is the Deceased 
Wife’s Sister’s Marriage Act that has led the Rev. 
Arthur Devine to write his volume on Zze Law of 
Christian Marriage according to the Teaching and 
Discipline of the Catholic Church (Washboume ; 
56. ). 

Messrs. Washbourne have also published a 
volume of devotion on the Passion of our Lord 
from the Italian of Father Ignatius. The title is 
The School of Jesus Crucified. 


Mr. Edward Clodd has edited a sixpenny edition 
The 
essays were published in 1863, forty-five years ago. 
Yet he says that ‘not a statement therein has 
needed any material qualification.’ 


After they have gone round the world for topics, 
Bible-class teachers should look at the teaching 
of Christ. It is not so easy, perhaps, as a course 
of lectures on ‘Famous Infidels.’ But the litera- 
ture is copious, and there is a good reward. Mr. 
Edward Grubb’s Zhe Teaching of Christ (Wood- 
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brooke Extension Committee, Croydon; ts. 3d.), 
for example, is written deliberately for the use of 
the teacher, and never wanders from its purpose. 
Every sentence has a suggestion, and the book is 
bound up with writing-paper, which the teacher 
will know how to make use of when further sug- 
gestions occur to him. 


woe See 


Bmong the Magazines. 
The International. 

The International is a monthly review of the 
world’s progress. It is edited by Dr. Rodolphe 
Broda, and the English edition is published by 
Mr. Fisher Unwin. It is published also in French 
and in German. A large section is occupied with 
Religion, and it is religion of a very advanced 
order. Certainly this section could be improved. 
Account could be taken of movements on other 
lines, and the writers could go a little deeper into 
them. But we must see more of the magazine 
before we can say more. 


The Sunday at Home. 

The first and best article in Zhe Sunday at Home 
for April is an article by Mr. George A. Wade, on 
‘The Social Missions of the Public Schools.’ But 
a series of geographical articles begins on Kadesh- 
Barnea and Petra, which promises something more 
than a repetition of the things we learn in the 
Sunday School. The author is Mr. A. Forder. 
Mr. Forder was accompanied in his investigations 
by Professor G. L. Robinson, of Chicago, one of 
the most careful and accomplished of Palestinian 
explorers, and the articles are to have the benefit 
of his revision. 


The Atlantic Monthly. 

There is an article in Zhe Atlantic Monthly for 
March on Browning’s ‘Old Yellow Book,’ an 
article which the student of Browning must by 
no means miss. It tells the story of the discovery 
by Browning, among the ‘ odds and ends of ravage’ 
that strewed San Lorenzo Square, of that formal 
dry record of a long-forgotten trial which gave him 
the inspiration and the materials for Zhe Ring 
and the Book. 


The Pilgrim's Progress. 


By THE Rev. JoHN Ketman, M.A., D.D., EDINBURGH. 


Doubting Castle and Giant Despair. 


WHEN Christian shuddered at the agonies of the 
man in the iron cage in the Interpreter’s House, 
he little thought that this chapter would have to 
be written in his own biography. As little did he 
think it a day or two before it happened. For 
not the least remarkable and significant feature 
in this incident is its suddenness. It seemed but 
an hour since these men were walking on the 
highway, but they were, to all appearance, lost for 
ever within that hour. Yet they slept, for they 
were ,wearied out with wandering and misery. 


Montaigne quotes the instance of the young. 


Marius, who on the day of his last battle with 
Sylla gave the signal of battle and then lay down 
and slept under a tree throughout the engagement, 
being ‘so extremely spent and worn out with 
labour and want of sleep, that nature could 
hold out no longer.’ Marius woke to find his 


_troops in flight; these pilgrims to took upon 


‘the huge evil face, like a nightmare, of Giant 
Despair.’ 

It is not without significance that this first sight 
of Despair comes in the story on their first 
awaking. The evening view of life is often too 
rosy. Imagination is free, and the feelings do the 
work of the mind then. But here is the other 
extreme. Sin, wandering, and folly never look so 
wretched as when seen in the cold and passionless 
light of early morning. Often that is as far from 
a true view of things as the evening firelight view. 
On the whole the wisest, sanest, and most reliable 
aspects of life are those which we see in hours of 
honest daylight through which we walk between 
sunrise and sunset. 

Yet, bitter though the wakening be, it is best 
to be awake. God has many ways of wakening 
His children. Now it is by some touch soft and 
tender as the waft of an angel’s wing; sometimes 
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it is by the thin white hand of Christ laid at the 


gate of Gethsemane on a disciple’s shoulder ; 
sometimes it is by the rough foot and cruel eyes 
of Giant Despair. Yet, even at the worst, it is 
best to be awake. 

The Giant’s indictment, in which there is a 


distinct reminiscence of the legal forms of speech | 


heard in criminal courts, is unanswerable. 
they not trespassed in his grounds he would never 
have found them. So, at least, they thought, and 
for them the accusations of conscience were 
salutary enough. 


Had | 


Yet the mysteries of tempera- 


ment, and the hidden borderland between body | 


and soul, are such as hardly to permit of any 
such general principle. It is not well, in judging 
either self or’ others, to be quick to find a moral 
cause for each fit of mental suffering: Quotations 
might be multiplied from Grace Abounding, from 
Francis Spira, and from the early stories of John 
Bunyan’s life, in which there were obvious physical 
and mental causes for the desperate condition 
described. Yet it is but too true that there is a 
large enough actual background of sin in every life 
to justify a man in any dark mood running straight 
back upon conscience, and finding a more than 
sufficient explanation for his sufferings in his sins. 
Nor will physical and mental science, however 
salutary and true in their work of reducing the 
terrors of the human mind to a minimum, ever 
be able to remove those tragic facts and con- 
nexions to which conscience bears witness. 


The Giant. 
It is often said that John Bunyan ‘built a 


weakness rather than strength of physique. Any- 
how, this giant of Bunyan’s is quite in the line 
of English giants. The most striking parallel to 
the entire passage is that wonderful description 
given in Spenser’s Faerie Queene, 1. ix., of that 


Man of hell that calls himself Despair 


They find 
That curséd man low sitting on the ground, 
Musing full sadly in his sullen mind, etc. 


But Bunyan’s giant is the truer to the romantic 
type. Spenser’s has too much character and is 
too interesting. Bunyan’s does not fascinate us 
with his aspect of ‘greasy ‘locks,’ and ‘hollow 
eyne’ and ‘raw-bone cheeks’ that looked ‘as he 
did never dine.’ On the contrary, he is a great 
mass of stupidity, with only intelligence enough to 
carry out the very obvious directions of his wife, 
a far more strongly drawn character. This is 
interesting, in view of the fact that it reverses 
the usual order, Spenser being as a rule by far the 
finer in his scene-painting, Bunyan the more vivid 
in his character-drawing. 

The less defined character of the giant is, as 
we have noted, more in keeping with the typical 
ancient giant-figure. In neither is there much of 
the ‘energy of Despair.’ Nothing could be in 
stronger contrast to the Greek stories of the Titans, 
or to Dante’s giants of the Inferno, than those 
heavy footsteps which we here have heard trudging 
their morning round. And in this, the portraiture 
is truer to experience. ‘Titanism is not Despair. 


| There is, indeed, no such thing as ‘the energy 


style, and a literature,’ as well as ‘a religion and | 


a faith, on the Bible alone.’ Such a view becomes 
more and more untenable as we discover ever 
new points of contact with the literary forms of 
his contemporaries and predecessors. He is 
original in the highest sense, but he is also 
assimilative as few writers have ever been. Sir 


Bevis of Hamptoun might alone have supplied © 


him with his giants, who do not in any way differ 
from the conventional giants of the older romance. 
They stood for mere bulk and brute strength, and 


were the bullies and terrors of the average man. | 


They were neither brave nor intelligent, but 
always cowardly and preposterously stupid and 
gullible. It has been noted by physiologists that 
abnormal stature, while it carries with it greater 
weight and force of muscle, yet indicates a radical 


i 


of despair.’ So long as there is energy, however 
desperate, despair has not yet come. But he 
has come upon these pilgrims with a vengeance. 
It is a mood in which all is heaviness and languor. 
It is inaccessible (apparently) either to reason or 
to will—a listlessness as of a soul paralysed. It 
will be noted that part of the explanation of their 
escape is given in that perfect touch of genius— 
‘for he sometimes in sunshiny weather fell into 
fits. That is a matter of weather—character- 
istically capricious, and not due to the action 
either of the Giant or his prisoners. Only it will 
be noted that those intervals of sunshine are the 
prisoners’ opportunity. When energy and the 
brighter aspect of things return, though but for 
an hour, much may be done for escape that will 
be permanent. 
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The Wife Diffidence. 


We hear little of this lady, but we know her 
better than her husband. She is full of resource, 
expedient, and hypothesis—although it must be 
confessed that this giant is singularly lacking in a 
knowledge of his own business to require her 
prompting as he does. The strange pair live on 
terms of admirable endearment and comradeship, 
perhaps because this giant so sorely needs a 
wife. Is it pressing the allegory too far, to see in 
this relation the hint of a something ever behind 
despair, that explains it and gives to it its power? 
It is a significant fact that in Part II. it is the wife 
that is first killed; and, if there be any truth in 
this fancy, it may be worth while attending to. 


The passages referring to her were an afterthought, | 


inserted after the first edition, and it is quite 


probable that. a very subtle piece of analysis of | 


experience may be indicated here. 

Her name is Diffidence, and the word had a 
stronger meaning in Bunyan’s time than in ours. 
It meant suspicion or mistrust, words which remind 
us that in Puritan theology doubt was regarded 
always in connexion with sin, and indeed as in 
itself sinful. Here then we discover the voluntary 
element, behind. It is the action and voluntary 
element in doubt, the will zot to believe, the 
spirit which loveth and maketh a lie. The modern 
conditions are different, and yet the Giant’s wife 
Diffidence still has more responsibility than is 
often realized. The new Doubting Castle is that 
habit of doubt, that paralysis of faith, which 
besets so many minds among us now. It is not 
so much a question of specific perplexities, as one 
of a general lack of clearness and capacity for 
faith. George Eliot has expressed it well—‘I feel 
as if there must be goodness and right above us, 
but I can’t see it, I can’t trust in it.” Mozley 
has stated as one of the characteristic defects of 
his time the loss of faculty to trust an argument 
when you have got one. 
chronic doubt may have become inyoluntary, but 
in many cases at least there is behind it a history 
in which the will has turned consciously away from 
faith, It is the boast of the new times that 
Despair is dead. Unfortunately the widow Diffi- 
dence lords it but the more in Doubting Castle. 


Doubting Castle. 


Bunyan knew the inside of a prison, and 


whether this description be taken from Bedford 


Jail or not, it is true enough to the dungeons in 


which our fathers dealt out to one another their 
Spartan measures. Dr. M‘Crie, in his Astory of 


_ the Bass, speaks of those ‘living sepulchres, from 


which both light and air were systematically 
excluded, and where damp and cold, the sgualor 
carcerts and every species of discomfort, were 
considered essential parts of the confinement.’ 
Such was no unusual type of dungeon in the days of 
Bunyan. The ‘grievous crab-tree cudgell’ has long 
been classical: it is to be feared that it was far from 


_ an imaginary element in the prison life of those days. 


Such irrational and) 


| 
| 
| 
| 


The whole picture stands for a general and 
universal state of depression, aggravated in the 
early hours of the morning (for it was then that 
the Giant visited and beat them), and extending 
over four days. Is it a touch of memory that 
particularizes that Wednesday and Saturday? 
Looking back on such times, though they seem 
years as they pass, one remembers the details of 
time in this fashion. 

As for the doudts out of which the castle of 
Despair is built, most of us will be inclined to 
think only of introspective ones regarding a man’s 
own spiritual state. These certainly are intended, 
and perhaps were most prominent in Bunyan’s 
thought. Yet in Grace Abounding and in The 
Holy War we can see continually how purely 
intellectual doubts are ranked along with these— 
doubts as to the Scriptures, as to the character 
and history of Christ, as to the worth of Righteous- 
ness itself. No critical questions had as yet been 
raised, nor was it imagined that any departure 
from the entire mass of orthodox belief could be 
taken without sin. Yet Descartes was the inevitable 
product of the Reformation, and John Milton’s 
Areopagitica was a product of this very period. 
As yet the consciousness of Christian men had 
not cleared itself by the distinction between 
innocent and sinless doubt. Nay, even such 
depression as threatened the lives of these men 
may sometimes be found in cases when it cannot 
be traced directly to sin. Dr. A. B. Bruce, in 
his Parabolic Teaching of Christ (Parable of the 
Blade, Ear, and Full Corn), deals wisely with this 
subject in connexion with John Bunyan himself. 
‘It is quite possible that there may be very little 
sin in the whole experience, but only the morbidity 
inseparable from the stage of development in 
which it happens.’ 
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The main features of Doubting Castle are 
imprisonment and helplessness. It comes late 
in the pilgrimage, as such moods often do come, 
amid the depressions of advancing age. It comes 
after sin, but in itself has become too morbid to 
have much moral quality one way or another. 
And it comes, thank God, in order to be escaped 
from into the sunshine and the highway. Yet 
much is to happen before we come to that. 


Suicide. 


The question might be asked, Why Giant Despair 
did not do what he threatened to do? The answer 
is that he, like the rest of the universe, works 
within limits, and often seems much more powerful 
than he is. Also, his aim is to work, not directly, 
but through the spirit of his prisoners. He will 
break their spirit if he can, or drive them into 
sin and madness. But there is generally a long 
struggle between the vital forces of the soul and 
absolute despair, and in this Bunyan is, as usual, 
true to experience. 

The temptation to suicide is again parallel with 
Spenser’s description— 

He pluck’d from us all hope of due relief 
That erst us held in love of lingering life: 
Then hopeless, heartless, gan the cunning thief 


Persuade us die, to stint all further strife: 
To me he lent a rope, to him a rusty knife. 


The different bearing of Christian and Hopeful 
in this passage is very striking. In it, for some 
reason of his own, Bunyan reverses the usual 
order. Normally, Hopeful, whose brightness is 
partly emotional and temperamental, should have 
fallen lowest into the depths, and been kept up 
by Christian. But here, as later on at the River, 
Bunyan seems intentionally to show the failure 
of the strong and steady man in an emergency, 
and supplies him with an unflinching optimist for 
companion, who thus becomes at these parts 
rather more allegorical than human. Yet both 
characters retain in spite of that their charming 
humanness, and no one would have this passage 
away for any stricter accuracy to the conduct 
usually to be expected in such types as these. 

Christian is soon hurt by forced idleness. Here 
he feels lonely and-in need of society—a need 
which never appears when he is actively employed 
on the journey or otherwise. Hopeful is better 
company to himself, with an unfailing inner spring 
of vitality and good spirits. Accordingly, the 


SLU 


idea of suicide is welcome to Christian, and 
repugnant to Hopeful. Bunyan had felt it, and 
Spira had ‘seen a knife.’ Here we are dealing 
with matters on which our author had a right 
to speak. Perhaps Bunyan intended us to note 
a further thing, which would justify his unusual 
treatment of these types of character. Granting 
that Christian is the better balanced of the two, 
yet once he falls over the edge into despair he 
will face things more uncompromisingly than 
Hopeful—will be thorough in Despair. But the 
very thought of suicide startles Hopeful, and recalls 
him from the depths to his brightest mood again. 
Nothing could be finer, nothing more buoyant 
and exhilarating than his long speeches at this 
juncture. As a mere problem of reason, suicide 
has much that can be said in favour of it. It 
seems the logical outcome and indeed the inevitable 
course to a strong mind reasoning in the dark. 
But Hopeful has his finer instinct and his happier 
disposition to set against it, and these find a surer 
and directer way to truth. 


Hopeful’s Speech. 


At the darkest, Hopeful’s light is never quite 
extinguished. He still speaks of ‘the country to 
which we are going,’ comforting himself with the 
possibilities of the future, until these become 
positive certainties of hope. If he cannot slay 
Despair, or win at once his companion over to 
his own brighter way of thinking, he can at least 
tide over Christian’s darkest hour, and interest 
him with some fine passages of speech and 
argument, thus drawing off his attention from the 
thought of suicide before it has become a fixed idea. 

The reasons which Hopeful urges against suicide 
are ten—. 

1. God’s command and His entrusting us with 
the charge of our own bodies. The mention of 
God is meant to act in the same way on this 
tempted man as Pippa’s ‘God’s in His heaven’ 
does on Sebald, in Robert Browning’s poem. 
It is the ultimate and silencing reason for all 
believers. 

2. The thought of the soul—for Despair is 
utterly materialistic, and makes no account of the 
soul at all. 

3. The fear of hell, which was a much more 
powerful deterrent to the Puritan with his unflinch- 
ing certainty, than to Hamlet, with his great 


perhaps. 
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4. The law is not in the hand of Despair. He 


protests against the Giant as a usurper, even though 


their conduct had put them for the time being at 
his mercy. From the great natural law of Retribu- 
tion, he appeals to the still higher law of Mercy. 
He protests against Despair and disputes his 
right to rob him of his life and his inheritance. 
He will remember his royal birthright. He will 
say, ‘This is mine infirmity, but I will remember 
the years of the right hand of the Most High.’ 

5. Others have escaped—the great argument both 
of good and evil being that one is ‘not the first.’ 
In the devil’s usage it is of deadly potency, as when 
Mephistopheles seeks to comfort the conscience 
of Faust with it. Its use for good is as great as 
its use for evil. 
and of this among the rest, we are doubly tempted 
if we imagine that we are alone, and all nature 
and the facts of life against us.. The saving 
memory that there are countless men and women 
near us in the world, handicapped more heavily 
it may be than ourselves, who have already fought 
and endured until they won the victory — that 
memory has been the salvation of all who have 
any self-respect remaining to them. 

6. The chance of deliverance. When we are 
very young, every experience seems final and every 
trouble without remedy. But as life advances, 
and we see again and again how infinite are the 
possibilities of any situation, and how rich life 
is in surprises, we have to temper our conception 
of finality with a never-failing last hope in the off- 
chance. That is mere worldly wisdom, and the 
common-sense lesson of experience, which has 
already found something to turn up in emergency 
after emergency. But he who retains a firm faith 
in God knows of a better ally than the off-chance. 
God has an interest in His pilgrims after all, and 
He that made the world may see it better to lose 
a giant than a pilgrim. 

7. The heart of a man. Even if the worst came 
to the worst, the fight is in itself worth an effort. If 
we are to die, we may at least take it standing, and 
fighting to the last. And it is in this spirit, and 


In the hour of any temptation, | 


in this alone, that we shall be quick to notice 
and take advantage of any opportunities that may 
present themselves. The courageous man is in 
the end the clever one, and the victims of Despair 
grow stupid as their tyrant. 

~ 8. How valiant thou hast been. This beginning 
of the second speech is characteristically tender 
and generous when spoken to the poor-spirited 
and despondent Christian. Hopeful has too great 
a heart to forget a man’s noble past because of 
his unworthy present mood. And such charity 
is as wise as it is generous. It will be remembered 
that Robert Browning, in a famous passage of his 
‘Saul,’ makes David take precisely this expedient 
to recall Saul to manhood from despair. 

9. I am in the dungeon with thee. This is an 
appeal at once to the fact of companionship used 
already (No. 5), and to the personal friendship 
and love between the two. The words are very 
humbly spoken, as by the younger and weaker 
to the older and stronger man. They are among 
the most delicate and tender of all Bunyan’s 
sentences. ‘When all the world goes against one, 
another shall say “You and I.”’ In these words 
of Olive Schreiner’s we have the same sentiment 
expressed more briefly if not more beautifully. 

10. The shame that it becomes not a Christian 
to be found in—another of those great sayings 
of John Bunyan, spoken in the grand manner, 


-and impossible to any but one of God’s gentlemen. 


The Christian is a man upon his honour, and 
noblesse oblige. Neither suicide nor any other 
matter can possibly be regarded as affecting only 
the man himself. It affects the religion he has 
professed, and touches the honour of his God. 
It is well for every Christian man to remind 
himself from time to time of the high calling of 
God in Christ Jesus, to regard ‘the style and 
manners of the sky,’ and to face plausible tempta- 
tions in this aristocratic frame of mind. It 
condemns despair as an essentially vulgar and 
unworthy thing. ‘To despair,’ says Mr. W. T. 
Stead, ‘is a moral desertion, and not even to 
the oldest is given the right to desert.’ 
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Che Hittite Invasion of Babpfonia. 


As a postscript to my letter on ‘Tidal, King of 
Nations,’ I would draw attention to an old Baby- 
lonian ‘Oracle,’ of which an Assyrian copy is 
found on a broken tablet (K. 3353), from the 
library of Nineveh, which is now in the British 
Museum. Here we read: (1) a-na (mat) Khat-ti 
alli-ik, (2) Khat-ti-i as-al, (3) Gis-Gu-za (AN)a-nu-ti- 
MU, (4) ina lib-bisa addi], (5) xxiv MU-AN- 
NA-MES i-na lib-bi-sa, (6) . . . -MES TUR-MES 
KA-AN-RA-|Ki]: ‘To the land of the Hittites I 
(z.e. Merodach) have gone; the Hittite I question ; 
the throne of my divinity I have set up therein ; 
24 years therein will the sons of Babylon 
{remain].’ As the ‘Oracle’ refers to Merodach, 
it must relate to a capture of Babylon and a 
plundering of the temple of Merodach by the Hit- 
tites. ‘This was probably the invasion which seems 
to have brought about the fall of the Khammu-rabi 
dynasty about 1950 B.c. A ELI SASCE: 
Cairo, Egypt. 
4 


> 


‘Another Gospe.’ 


I FIND that in reading my Greek Text (Gal 1°) 
érepov evayyéAvov occurs, thus :—®avudlw dre ottw 
Taxéws petatifeaGe ard TOU KaA€ravTos buds ev xapuTe 
Xpictod, cis erepov edayyéhuov. 

Now, does this ‘different’ or ‘another’ Gospel 
refer to a document that was known to the Gala- 
tians and the early Christians, or does it not? 
Although the Gospel is not mentioned by name, 
was it not ‘the Gospel according to the Nazarenes,’ 
which was an impious forgery? We find that 
Clemens Alexandrinus and Origen mention this 
Gospel, but they call it the ‘Gospel according to 
the Hebrews’; as, for example: 

(1) Clemens: Kav 76 xa’ “EBpaiovs Evayyedin, 
6 Gavpacas Bacirevor, yéypartat, Kal 6 Baoreioas 
avaTrravOnoerat. 

(2) Origen : “Edv dé rpocieraé tus 70 Kal? “EBpatovs 
EvayyéAvor. T. Marpy ReExs. 


Chelsea, London. 


- 


‘Gnd J fnew Him not. — 
In the brief reference to the baptism of Jesus, 
given in St. John’s Gospel (17%), John the 


Contributions and Comments. 


Baptist twice makes the emphatic declaration, 
‘And I. knew him not.’ The interpretation of 
these words has been largely determined by a 
desire to harmonize them with Mt 3", ‘But John 
forbade him, saying, I have need to be baptized 
of thee, and comest thou to me?’ The know- 
ledge of Jesus which is there implied, stands in 
apparent contradiction with the statement, ‘I knew 
him not.’ Taken, however, in their own context, 
these words imply not the want of a personal 
acquaintance with Jesus, somewhat difficult to 
explain satisfactorily in the case of one so nearly 
related to Him as John, -but the lack of a true 
comprehension of the Messiah’s Person and Work. 
They are the frank admission on the part of the | 
Baptist, that his knowledge, and consequently his 
prediction, of the Messiah had been partial and 
incomplete; and when Christ came, and the full 
significance of His Messiahship was revealed at 
the baptism, John, the accredited messenger, was 
constrained to say Kaya ov« ydew atréy, ‘And 
even I did not know him.’ When we ask con- 
cerning the elements in which John’s knowledge 
of Christ was wanting, we are not surprised to 
find that they are the two distinctively Christian 
truths, Christ the Sin-bearer, and Christ the Divine 
Son. ‘Behold the Lamb of God, which taketh 
away the sin of the world’ (v.79); ‘And I saw 
and bear record that this is the Son of 
God (v."4): ; 

It is certain that these truths, so emphatically 
proclaimed, had no place in the recorded preaching 
of John prior to the baptism of Jesus. ‘There is 
a marked contrast, both in contents and in spirit, 
between the earlier and later teaching. The 
prophet of the old covenant had foretold judgment. 
‘The kingdom of heaven is at hand.’ He had 
described his own generation as a ‘generation of 
vipers’; he had spoken of the wrath to come, 
of the axe laid to the root of the trees, of the 
fan and the fire. But when Christ came and 
inaugurated His work by no dread act of judgment, 
but by His submission to John’s baptism for the 
remission of sins, a new conception of the Messiah 
and His mission was obtained. This new con- 
ception dominates his later ministry. It is with 
the words, ‘Behold the Lamb of God,’ that he 
points out to his disciples their Messiah: he 
proclaims not the world’s Judge, but the world’s 
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Sacrifice. An echo of this merciful conception 
of the Messiah’s mission is to be found in his 
reference to Christ as the Bridegroom, and to 
his own share in the Bridegroom’s joy. Like 
another Jonah he might have made complaint 
that his words had been unfulfilled, but the great- 
souled prophet finds a _ greater and grander 
fulfilment than had ever entered into his thoughts, 
and is content to say to those who had heard his 
stern message, ‘ And I knew him not.’ 

The application for the rite of baptism at the 
hands of John. was in itself an implied confession 
of sin, and of the need of cleansing. The 
publicans: and: soldiers, and even the Scribes and 
Pharisees, had gone out to John, and confessing 
their sin, had received his baptism for the remission 
of their. sin. No such need of cleansing had 
Jesus; no confession of sin could He make for 
Himself,;and yet He sought for John’s. baptism. 
The protest and question of the Baptist were 
natural enough. ‘But John forbade him.’ | As 
He stood with the rest in the waters of the 
Jordan, He declared Himself one with them: He 
who was Himself sinless, proclaimed Himself one 
with the sinful, in that He shared with them the 
burden, the shame, and the penalty of their sin. 
The attitude of Jesus stands in sharp contrast to 
that of John. The last of the prophets passed 
stern judgments upon men, and summoned them 
to his baptism, but Jesus took His place amongst 
the sinful, and from the first showed Himself 
the ‘Friend of publicans and sinners.’ ‘This 
gave to the Baptist an entirely new conception 
of the Messiah’s work. ‘In the sympathetic 
spirit of Jesus, which made Him maintain an 
attitude of solidarity with the sinful rather than 
assume the position of critic and judge’ (Bruce), 
it would not be difficult for John to discover the 
fulfilment of Isaiah’s great prophecy, and to learn 
the deepest secret of the Kingdom which was 
at hand, that the King must gain His. throne 
through sacrifice, and, as the Messiah, must first 
be the world’s Sin-bearer, the Lamb of God 
which taketh away the sin of the world. 

The testimony of John now becomes clear. 
The Messenger introduces the Messiah to his 
fellow-countrymen with the words, ‘Behold the 
Lamb of God!’ ‘They are strange words falling 
on unaccustomed ears. Of the same Messiah he 
had said, ‘After me cometh a man which is 
preferred before me; for he was before me.’ To 


explain the mew message he adds, ‘I even 
(emphatic) did not know him’; but the purpose 
of his baptism and ministry had been to reveal 
the Messiah to Israel, and now that he has 
grasped the meaning of the baptism of Jesus, he 
knows Him to be the Lamb of God. 

In the latter portion of the twofold testimony 
of John to Jesus we have the same confession of 
ignorance, ‘Even I did not know him’; and 
then he proceeds to give the truth concerning 
the Messiah, of which he had been ignorant, or 
which he had imperfectly known. ‘I have seen 
and have given my witness that this is the Son 
of God.’ After the baptism of Jesus, by which 
He showed Himself the Friend of sinners, and 
deliberately committed Himself to His work of 
saving men, the heavens were opened, and the 
Spirit descended like a dove upon Him, and a 
voice from heaven said, ‘Thou art my beloved 
Son in whom I am well pleased.’ We are not 
now concerned with the significance of these 
events for the Messianic consciousness of Jesus, 
but only with their impression on John. Had he 
known simply of a suffering Messiah, he, too, 
might have deemed Him ‘stricken, smitten of 
God, and afflicted’; but the voice from heaven, 
with its assertion of the Messiah’s Sonship and 
the divine approval of the work commenced, 
revealed the unique relation that existed between 
God and the Messiah, and showed the participa- 
tion of the Father in the redemptive work of the 


Son. It declared that God so loved the world 
that He gave His only-begotten Son. If this is 
so, John’s testimony becomes clear. He bears 


witness that he saw the Spirit descend on Jesus, 
yet even then he did not know Him. He had 
this sign that the Spirit would rest on the Messiah, 
but the new fact which he had learned was that 
this Messiah, who would baptize with the Holy 
Spirit, was the Son of God. 

To the last of the prophets of the old covenant 
there was given a knowledge of the truth of the 
new covenant, the truth that Jesus was the Lamb 
of God and that He was the Son of God, the 
truth without which there would be no gospel 
for man, and as John realized its significance and 
contrasted it with his former conception of the 
Messiah and His work, what wonder that he should 
exclaim, ‘ And I knew him not!’ 

E. J. GILCHRIST. 

[pswich, 
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jn Be 
Professor Deissmann. 


Professor Deissmann has been called from 
Heidelberg to Berlin, having been appointed to 
the Chair in that University so long held by 
Bernhard Weiss. He will be missed at Heidel- 
berg. He will have a greater opportunity at 
Berlin. 


James Adam. 


In prospect of the issue of Dr. Adam’s Gifford 
Lectures on Zhe Religious Teachers of Greece, this 
note, found at the end of the Preface to Mr. 
Dobbs’ Philosophy and Popular Morals in Ancient 
Greece, has its interest: ‘I cannot send this 
volume to the press without a word in grateful 
‘memory of the late James Adam, Litt.D., Fellow 
and Tutor of Emmanuel College, who took 
a most kindly interest in my Essay. All those 
who have in any way benefited by his tuition 
and advice, will understand the encouragement I 
derived from his perusal and generous apprecia- 
tion of my MS. It was by the merest chance 
that it came under his notice, and he treated it as 
if it had been the work of an old pupil.’ 


The Discipline of Dulness. 


There is a little book issued by Messrs. Wells 
Gardner called God’s Need of Man, and Man's 
Need of God. It contains four sermons on the 
Parable of the Prodigal Son, preached by the Rev. 
J. A. V. Magee, Vicar of St. Mark’s, Hamilton 
Terrace, London, N.W. There is nothing original 
in the sermons. Who could be original on the 
Prodigal Son? But the second sermon has given 
us a title. And more than a title. It has com- 
pelled us to consider why the younger son wanted 
to leave the house, and whether it would have been 
wise for the father to endeavour to retain him. 


It would not have been wise. His complaint 
was dulness. Would it have been wise of the 
father to have provided him entertainment? It 
would not have been wise. There is a discipline 
of dulness. 


The Argument @ priori. 


The trustees of the late Mrs. Honyman Gillespie, 
of Torbanehill, have now awarded the two prizes, of 
#100 and £50 respectively, which were offered 
for the best two essays sent in before October 1st, 
1907, estimating the value of the late Mr. William 
Honyman Gillespie’s teaching as contained in the 
sixth or Theists’ Edition of his work, entitled Zhe 
Arguments a@ Priori for the Being and the Attributes. 
The first prize has been awarded to the Rev. John 


Study. 


Urquhart, of the Wilson Memorial United Free 
Church, Glenluce, Wigtownshire, and the second 
to the Rev. John Dickie, M.A., Assistant and 
Successor, Tarland and Migvie Parish Church, 
Aberdeenshire. The examiners, in their report 
to the trustees, state that seventy-one essays were 
presented for adjudication: sixteen were classed 
as good, and thirteen as excellent. Of these latter, 
three—those sent in by the Rev. A. Darby, S. P. G. 
Mission-House, Kolhapur, India; the Rev. Hugh 
Northcote, M.A., British Chaplain, Chimiére, 
Paramé, Ille-et-Vilaine, France; and the Rev. 
C. W. Inglis Wardrop, M.A., Craven House, 
Hamilton (Avon Street United Free Church)— 
were placed proxime accesserunt to the prize-winners, 
and eight were placed in the first class. The 
examiners add that they desire to express the 
Opinion that the response evoked by the Honyman 
Gillespie competition has been remarkable in 
quality, and that it has manifestly engaged the 
interest and stimulated the intellectual activity of 
a large body of gifted and learned men. 


As the Rain. 


Many men, and some laymen, have come at last 
to see that the Bible was not written to teach us 
Astronomy. Mr. E. Walter Maunder, F.R.A.S., 
sees it. But it does not follow that all the as- 
tronomical references in the Bible are wrong. Mr. 
Maunder does not believe that they are all wrong. 
He does not believe that they are often wrong. 
He has written a volume on Zhe Astronomy of the 
Bible (Sealey Clark ; 5s. net), in which he discusses 
every astronomical reference that the Bible con- 
tains. And we are not sure that he finds one 
astronomical reference in the Bible that is wholly 

. wrong. Even Isaiah’s reference to the rain—the 
rain which comes down from heaven, and returns 
not thither again—which is such excellent religion 
and poetry, is also, in Mr. Maunder’s opinion, quite 
unobjectionable science. 


Do we need to recall the passage? We may 
just as well recall it. ‘For as the rain cometh 
down and the snow from heaven, and returneth 
not thither, but watereth the earth, and ‘maketh it 
bring forth and bud, and giveth seed to the sower 
and bread to the eater; so shall my word be that 
goeth forth out of my mouth: it shall not return 
unto’ me void, but it shall accomplish that which 
I please, and it shall prosper in the thing whereto 
I sent it’ (Is 551-1). The obvious objection is 
that, according to the science of astronomy, the 
water does return to heaven after it has watered 
the earth. Does Isaiah contradict the scientific 
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doctrine of circulation? Dr. Schiaparelli says he 
contradicts it. And Dr. Schiaparelli is a most dis- 
tinguished Italian astronomer who has studied the 
astronomy of the Bible, and recently wrote a book 
upon it. The passage, says Dr. Schiaparelli, 
‘expressly excludes any idea of an atmospheric 
circulation of waters.’ But Mr. Maunder does not 
believe that. 


For, in the first place, Mr. Maunder finds that 
the theory of evaporation was known to the 
Israelites. It is precisely described in the Book 
ef Job. The speech is Elihu’s: 


Behold, God is great, and we know him not ; 
The number of his years is unsearchable. 

For he draweth up the drops of water, 
Which distil in rain from his vapour : 

Which the skies pour down 

And drop upon man abundantly. 


If the theory of evaporation was known to 
Elihu, it. was probably known to Isaiah. And if 
the theory of evaporation was known to Isaiah, it is 
probable that he knew the theory of circulation also. 


Moreover, Mr. Maunder does not understand 
Isaiah to say that the rain never returns by evapora- 
tion to heaven again, but only that it does not do so 
until it has accomplished its work. It is like the 
word that goeth forth out of God’s mouth. It 
does not return unto Him void. It prospers in 
the thing whereto He has sent it. The point is 
not whether the rain returns or not, but whether 
it returns void. 


The ‘Dublin Review’ and Dr. Macgregor. 


‘A distinguished convert used to give a 
humorous account of the first, and only, baptism 
which he administered in his clerical career as an 
Anglican. ‘The infant, he said, behaved admirably 
during the critical part of the ceremony; even 
the pouring of the water failed to disturb his 
equanimity. But at the words of the final exhorta- 
tion to the sponsors, ‘‘ Ye shall call upon him to 
hear sermons,” the prospect appalled him; he 
lifted up his voice and wept.’ 

The anecdote is used in the Dudlin Review for 
April to introduce a review of Dr. Macgregor’s 
recent volume of sermons entitled Jesus Christ the 
Son of God. For even Roman Catholic editors 
have discovered that one of the purposes for which 
a book is reviewed is that the review of the book 
may be read. And so after the anecdote, and 
before he reaches Dr. Macgregor, this reviewer 
makes the startling statement that among the 
causes of the decline of churchgoing in this 
country ‘the quality of the average sermon is not 
the least effectual.’ 
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But why should the quality of the sermon have 
to do with it? Do not good people like listening 
even to a bad sermon? They do, admits this 
reviewer, when the preacher speaks to them of 
what they love. But what if they do not love what 
the preacher speaks to them of? What if they do 
not understand it? Life has become real, says 
this reviewer; but the pulpit has remained con- 
ventional. Between the conventional pulpit and 
the broad full life of the pew, there is a wide gulf 
in our day, and the gulf is widening. The focus 
of the clerical is not that of the lay mind. Each 
understands the other with difficulty. So if the 
preacher is to preach with acceptance now he must 
be a good preacher. 


The reviewer says that the characteristic limita- 
tion of the pulpit is absent from Dr. Macgregor’s 
volume., And the absence makes the volume 
‘stand out from the common run.’ ‘In_back- 
bone,’ he says, ‘in flesh and blood, in experi- 
mental hold on religion, Dr. Macgregor’s sermons 
excel much that is excellent.’ And he adds: 
‘Seven years have I heard him, said one of the 
foremost of Scottish theologians to the present 
writer, and never have I heard a commonplace.’ 


Then the ‘reviewer quotes freely from Dr. 
Macgregor’s sermons (a good style of reviewing 
if it is done with judgment). A characteristic 
discourse, he says, is that, from Mt 111% on the 
Geniality of Jesus. Its temper is Franciscan. 
This is his first quotation :— 

‘I suspect that true souls are always hilarious, 
and that one step towards the restoration of the 
evangel in the Church would be the breaking of 
this tradition—that a religious man ought to be 
grave and even sombre—and the letting in of the 
sun. 

‘The Church has never made what she might of 
the enjoying natures. They do not like to sit 
still; they have no habit of meditation, and much 
of the preaching which they hear touches on 
nothing that closely concerns them. And so they 
have grown apart, the joy of many homes, the 
pride in hours of crisis of their country for which, 
in their reckless way, they venture all—creatures 
whose departure would take the colour and 
interest out of the world, and yet we get but little 
from them for the work of Jesus Christ. The 
Church has commonly got little from them, 
because it has understood them badly; but Jesus 
Himself understood, and at this point He and the 
Pharisees were at war. To the respectable, 
churchgoing people of every age the faults of the 
enjoying nature are scarcely pardonable, whereas 
Jesus reserved His indignation for the faults done 
in cold blood, for the man who devours widows’ 
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houses and who makes long prayers, and for all 
who make one of the little ones—the ill-established 
souls—to stumble. He certainly was no tolerator 
of lust and excess, knowing how, in the end, “ they 
petrify the feeling”; but the fact is plain that to 
Jesus the sins which we count big were insignifi- 
cant In comparison of others which we scarcely 
reckon sins at all. ... He did not choose for 
His disciples discreet and futile persons. He 
wanted in men life, energy, impulse, and in His 
Church He has often found nothing but a certain 
tame decorum, out of which even He can make 
little.’ 


Supreme Things. 


The Rev. J. G. K. McClure, D.D., is an itinerant 
University preacher. He has visited eight 
Universities of America, and has preached at least 
one sermon in each University, the University 
authorities giving him sometimes more counten- 
ance, sometimes less. 


In each University he preached upon ‘ something 
supreme.’ In Harvard University he- preached 
upon the Supreme Revelation, the text being 
Jn 3%. In the University of Illinois he preached 
upon the Supreme Obligation, the text being 
Lk 107". In Cornell on the Supreme Virtue, from 
1 K 19!*%. In the University of Wisconsin on the 
Supreme Art (Ex 47). In Princeton University 
on the Supreme Resource (Rev 3”). He preached 
in Yale on the Supreme Test (Jn 15). In 
Michigan onthe Supreme Mission (1 S 3°). And 
in the University of Chicago he preached on the 
Supreme Temper, from Tit 2% And now Dr. 
McClure has gathered these sermons into a volume 
and called it Supreme Things (Revell; 2s. 6d. net). 


The Supreme Revelation is the love of God. 
More exactly it is the love of God as expressed in 
the gift of God. The revelation lies in the word 
gave. Dr. McClure tells the story of Luther’s 
printer. ‘At the time Luther was having his Bible 
printed in Germany, the work was being done by 
a man who cared little for its message. Pieces 
of the printer’s work were allowed to fall carelessly 
upon the floor of his shop. One day the printer’s 
daughter coming in picked up a piece of paper 
whereon she found the words, “God so loved the 
world that He gave.” What followed had not yet 
been printed. Up to this time she had been 
taught that God was to be dreaded and was 
approachable only through penance. The asser- 
tion that God so loved the world that He “gave” 
imparted a new understanding of His nature to 
her, and made life seem joyous and hopeful. Her 
mother asked her the cause of her happiness. 
Putting her hand into her pocket, Luther says, 


| It is an obligation without fetters. 


she handed out the little crumpled piece of paper. 
Her mother read it and said, ‘‘ What does it mean? 
God so loved the world that He gave What 
was it that He gave?” The child was perplexed 
only for a moment, and then she said, ‘I do not 
know what it was that He gave, but if He loved 
us well enough to give us anything, we need not 
be afraid of Him.”’ We have all preached from 
Jn 31° already. We can all preach from it again. 


The Supreme Obligation is, ‘Thou shalt love 
the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all 
thy soul, and with all thy strength, and with all thy 
mind, and thy neighbour as thyself.’ It is an 
obligation that lay even upon the Israelite. It 
was the supreme obligation even to him. All the 
Law and the Prophets were comprehended in it. 
But that word gave lays it with a new obligation 
upon the Christian. It is a revelation as well as 
an obligation. For here is One who loved the 
Lord His God with all His heart and soul and 
strength and mind, and His neighbour as Himself. 
For the love 
of Christ constraineth us and the constraint of 
love is free. It is an obligation which we can 
actually meet now. For we can do all things 
through Christ which strengtheneth us. 


But the text should be dissected. ‘ With all thy 
heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy 
strength, and with all thy mind.’ The love of God 
to us does not need to be dissected. It is suf- 
ficiently expressed by the one word ‘gave.’ But we 
are so apt to give here and to withhold there that 
every aspect of our being, every department of 
our nature, is named and claimed. Dr. McClure 
does not dissect the text well. The best dissection 
which we have seen is by John Hamilton Thom. 
It 1s found in A Spiritual Faith. It is found even 
in the abridged second edition of that book, which 
was published this year by Mr. Philip Green. 


This is the way, or something like it, in which 
Hamilton Thom dissects the text. We love God 
with the Heart because He is good tous. He is 
creator, preserver, and bountiful benefactor. 
When we see that, we love Him with the heart. 
Is it cupboard love? Yes, it is cupboard love. 
It is the boy’s first love of his father. It is the 
healthy man’s first love of God. And even when 
a man discovers that the most bountiful gift of 
God is the gift of His Son, it is still cupboard love. 
We love Him because He first loved us and 
gave. 


The love of the sow is the love of God’s holi- 
ness. The ordinary healthy boy, who loves his 
father because he gives, is sometimes puzzled. 
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Sometimes the father withholds. Sometimes he 
gives what does not seem good. But as the boy 
grows in experience he discovers that his father 
is worth trusting when he cannot understand 
him. Even so, the soul of a man becomes aware 
of a holy purpose in the ways of God. ‘The love 
of his soul rises above the natural affection of 
his heart. He enters into fellowship with God. 
He justifies the ways of God to himself and to 
men. He is able to say, even in the prospect of 


the cross, ‘Father, glorify Thy name.’ The love 
of the soul is sometimes called reverence. 
And after reverence comes service. This is 


It may be active 
The love of the 


the love of the strength. 
service, or it may be passive. 
strength may be to be up and doing. It may be 
to lie still. This is co-operation in love. We are 
not instruments in God’s hand now, but fellow- 
workers with Him. Now we have entered so 
into the holy purpose of God that not only can 
we accept His will in the darkness and say 
‘Thy will be done,’ but we can co-operate with 
Him in working out His will, deliberately taking 
the cup and drinking it; turning the darkness 
into light; saying no longer, ‘though He slay 
me, yet will I trust Him’; but slaying ourselves, 
crucifying the flesh with its affections and lusts. 
And that not blindly, not fatalistically. As the 
angels, we ‘look into’ the things of God and 
learn. 


And that leads into the love of the mznzd. We 
have lost John Hamilton Thom, which is perhaps 
a misfortune. But we may go on. ‘The love of 
the mind is an intelligent love. ‘Which things 
angels desire to look into’—with the mind of 
course. But why do they desire to look into 
these things? Because they love Him who 
loved us and gave Himself for us. There is 
a knowledge that passeth away. But there is 
also a knowledge that endureth and that shineth 
more and more even unto the perfect day. This 
is the love of the mind. 


We have dropped the analogy of the boy 
and his father, but we might have carried it on. 
First, the boy loves his father because he is good 
to him. ‘That is love in vececving. Next, he loves 
him simply because he is good. That is love in 


Jellowship. Then he takes his place beside his | 


father, and seeks to work out his father’s will. 
He says, ‘Here am I, send me.’ But he also says, 
‘If thy presence go not with me, carry me not 
up hence.’ That is love in co-operation. Last 
of all, he enters into his father’s purposes with 


his whole. mind—purposes that are all around | 


his life and that stretch out into the future before 


him. Does he better his father’s plans? If he 
is the wise son of a wise father upon earth, he 
will. But you and I cannot improve upon the 
plans of our Father which is in heaven. We can 
only desire to look into them. 


The Great Text Commentary. 


The best illustration this month has been 
sent by the Rev. R. F. Horton, M.A., D.D., 
Hampstead, to whom a copy of Scott’s Zhe 
Fourth Gospel has been sent. 

Illustrations for the Great Text for June must 
be received by the 1stof May. The text is Lk 23**. 

The Great Text for July is Lk 23**—‘ And he 
said unto him, Verily I say unto thee, To-day 
shalt thou be with me in Paradise.’ A copy of 
Chadwick’s Pastoral Teaching of St. Paul or of 
Adamson’s Christian Doctrine of the Lord's Supper 
will be given for the best illustration. Illustrations 
must be received by the 1st of June. 

The Great Text for August is Dt 8?—‘ And 
thou shalt remember all the way which the Lord 
thy God hath led thee these forty years in the 
wilderness, that he might humble thee, to prove 
thee, to know what was in thine heart, whether 
thou wouldest keep his commandments, or no.’ 
A copy of Adams’ Sermons in Syntax or of 
Gordon’s Larly Traditions of Genesis will be 
given for the best illustration. Illustrations must 
be received by the rst of July. 

The Great Text for September is Dt 22°—‘If 
a bird’s nest chance to be before thee in the way, 
in any tree or on the ground, with young ones or 
eggs, and the dam sitting upon the young, or upon 
the eggs, thou shalt not take the dam with the 
young.’ A copy of Bennett’s Post-Lxilic Prophets 
or of Astley’s Prehistoric Archeology and the Old 
Testament will be given for the best illustration. 
Illustrations must be received by the rst of 
August. 

The Great Text for October is Dt 292°—‘The 
secret things belong unto the Lord our God: but 
the things that are revealed belong unto us and 
to our children for ever, that we may do all the 
words of this law’ A copy of Macgregor’s Jesus 
Christ the Son of God, or of Burkitt’s Gospel History 
and tits Transmission will be given for the best 
illustration. Illustrations must be received by the 
rst of September. 

Those who send illustrations should at the 
same time name the books they wish sent them if 
successful. 
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